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The “Star and Garter” and Richmond. 


turies, the vil- 
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doners, and the explanation of 
the settlement of this place at 
an earlier period than other 
villages on the Thames, situated 
nearer to London, is probably 
to be found in the fact that in 
ascending the river it is here 
that we first come upon ground 
which rises above the level, 
Richmond village may therefore be said to owe 
its existence to the beauties of Richmond-hill. 
It was a royal residence as early as the reign of 


Henry I., and the old name of the place, Sheen, | place 


meaning bright or beautifal, shows the estima. 
tion in which it was formerly held. The present 
name of Richmond was given toit by Henry VII., 
after his own earldom, and in the last eentury 
our ancestors, with their love for likening any 
pretty English spot to eome place in Italy, called 
it the “ Frascati of England.” The beauties of 
few places have been so frequently sung and 
painted as have those of Richmond-hill. Poets 
and artists have vied with each other in extend. 
ing its fame, yet some persons have been found 
to express dissent from the popular opinion. 
Canova and Jeanie Deans were of one mind, 
when the former said that the view “only wanted 
crags,” and the latter remarked to the Duke of 
Argyll, “ Its braw rich feeding for the cows, and 
they have a fine breed of cattle bere; but I like 
just as well to look at the crags of Arthur’s Seat, 
and the sea coming in ayont them, as at a’ thae 
muckle trees.” The speech of the old Duke of 
Queensberry, when he said, “What is there to 
make so much of in the Thames? I am quite 
weary of it; there it goes, flow, flow, flow, 
always the same,” need not be taken into 
account, as it was only the expression of the 
sentiments of a worn-out voluptuary. 

The name of the “Star and Garter” is now 
indissolably associated with that of Richmond, 
yet the chief fame of this celebrated hotel is a 


his own expense, the inhabitants strongly ob. 


came down from London once a 
week to enjoy the pleasures of the place. Horace 
Walpole, writing in 1749, says, “As I passed 
over the Green I saw Lord Bath, Lord Lons. 
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of Petersham Common was divided off and 
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dale, and half a dozen more of the White’s Club | made to this effect, and the condition was there- 
sauntering at the door of a house they have | fore afterwards found not to be obligatory. Soon 
taken there, and come to every Saturday and | after this piece of land was taken by Brewer, he 
Sunday to play at whist. You will naturally ask, | was forced to close the hotel, and it remained shut 
why they cannot play at whist in London on | ap forfive years. In Miss Berry's Diary, underdate 
those days as well as on the otherfive. Indeed |“ Sunday, June 12th, 1808,” is the following 
I cannot tell you, except that it is so established | entry :—‘ The door of the Star and Garter (now 
a fashion to go out of town at the end of the | shut upas an hotel) being open, we walked in, and 
week that people do go, although it beja civil quondam servant of the house showed us 
only into another town.’ About the year|the rooms, Dismal history from the woman of 
1686 wells of purging mineral water were | the foolish man who made these great additions 
discovered on the ascent of the hill, and} to the former house, ruined himseif, and died in 
soon afterwards buildings were erected near| prison; his wife, seeing that all was going 
for the convenience of those who were attracted | wrong, became insane and died before him.” 
to the place for the purpose of drinking the | When the deserted house was at its worst, and 
waters. An advertisement in the Post Boy of|there was hardly a whole pane of glass left in 
July 11th, 1696, announces that “ At Richmond | any of the windows, Christopher Crean, cook to 
new Wells, a concert of music, both vocal and in- | the Duke of York, took it, and after renewing its 
appearance, he opened the hotel with some ¢cla/, 
in 1809. After Crean's death his widow oon- 
tinued the business, and although daring their 
time the fame of the place was high, it became 
unpleasantly noted for the extravagance of their 
charges. It was a current joke that visitors had 
to pay half a guinea for the privilege of looking 
out of the window, and the popular opinion is 
seen in a little book called the “ Epicure’s 
Almanack,” published in 1815, where we read, 
“The Roebuek is a sort of tavern of ease to that 
stupendous hotel the Star and Garter on 
Richmond-bil). This house commands one of 
the most extensive and beautiful prospects in 
the environs of London, It is remarkable as 
being a very costly house, so costly, that on the 
demise of, or secession of its proprietor, no one 
could be found of sufficient capital to embark in 
the concern; the company who frequent it, and on 
whom it must depend for support being rather 
select than numerous, instead of being numerous 
and select.” In February, 1822, Mr. Joseph 
Ellis took the house from Mrs. Crean, and at 




































at noon, by principal bands and the best voices,” 
and it appears that the Room soon 
became a fashionable resort. Macky mentions 
the place in his valuable “Journey through 
England” (1724), and writes that in the summer 
a great deal of good company is drawn to the 
Wells, ‘‘ where there is dancing and other public 


mend me to Richmond.” As late as 1760 the 
Wells were much frequented, but soon after this 
degenerated, and about 1780 the Rich- 


in the eighteenth century a piece of the waste 


leased to Mr. John Christopher by the Earl 
of Dysart, lord of the manor; 
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and the improved opinion of it held by the 
public is seen in Evans's “ Richmond and ite 


Vicinity” (1826). “ The Starand Garter is more 
like the mansion of a nobleman than a recep- 
tion for the public. From the balcony of the 
-room nay be seen seven counties, and 


adjacent grounds Mr. Hillis, its present 
, has made very considerable improve- 
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which sign-post and board were plainly visible | ments.” The terrace at the back of the house 
from any part of Cholmondeley Walk by the | from which the view was to be seen led to « plan- 
river side, so perfectly destitute of trees was all | tation which opened outupon Petersham Common, 
that part of Richmond from the | and thus an agreeable walk was always within 
present bridge and walk in the direction of the|reah of the visitors. Mr. Ellis built largely on 
Duke of Bucoleuch’s to its summit at the en-/| the descent of the hill, so that the hotel oon- 
trance of the park; and it is recorded that so | tained much greater accommodation than ap. 
limited was the accommodation at the old/pesred at first view. On the death of Mr. Ellis 
Star and Garter that at no time could «/ in 1858, his son, Mr. George Ellis, became pro- 


by the late Mr. Joseph Ellis, who rebuilt upon ite site. ‘The hotel has y 
added it to the hotel. Richard Brewer enlarged | years the favourite resort of all classes, and 
the Star and Garter into a first-rate hotel, and| there are few persons but have found them- 
built the grand ball-room and di selves at some time under its roof. Pleasant 


attempt to supply the public with an agreeable | situation, has pointed i 

resort. In 1803-4 » large piece of ground, on| suitable place for wedding-parties, and for the 
which @ part of the hotel was long afterwards | dinners of the Bank of Eogland directors, and 
built, was leased to Brewer ‘by the Earl of|of the great City companies. The original 
Dysart at a rental of 31. per annum, Four-in-Hand Club made a practice in the 
condition that the view from Sir Lionel|/summer of driving down from Town every 
Darell’s opposite, or from the lodge| Sanday, and dining at the Star and Garter. 
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Vancouver, is said to have gone there one night, 
and to have been so delighted with the view 
which he saw the next morning, that he ex- 
claimed, “I have travelled over the world, and 
thia is the most beautiful place I hare ever seen: 
80 here I will Jive and here I will die.” Marshal 
Soult was here about 1838, and the Princess 
Lieven took up ber residence in the hotel for 
some time. She was visited by the fashionable 
and official worlds, and many a piece of political 
intrigue was concocted in her apartments. 
Louis Philippe lodged here with all his family 
for six months, of 1818-49, and was visited by 
the Queen, and by Guizot, and others of his 
friends. He was also about to spend a visit 
here, when death struck him down. The ex- 
king had great faith in the healthiness of Rich- 
mond, and when his system needed restoration, 
he was glad to seek change of air upon its 
lovely hill. After her husband’s death, Queen 
Amélie stayed at the Star and Garter for a time, 
and among the royal and distinguished visitors 
to the hotel we may mention Victor Emanuel 
when king of Sardinia, Napoleon ILI.,the Arch. 
duke Maximilian before he went to Mexico as 
Emperor, the Crown Prince of Prussia, Marshal 
Pelissier, Sir Francis Chantrey and his wife, 
Lord Lyndburst and his sister, and various 
ambassadors. 

Opposite to the hotel, and close by the park 
gates, is a house which was formerly the shooting- 
box of the Duke of Ancaster, and for many years 
the residence of Sir Lionel Darell. George ILI. 
made a practice of coming over ¢ week to 
stay here, and the stables were fitted up to hold 
ten of the king’s horses. The wilderness 
attached to the house, which once belonged to 
the park, was given to Sir Lionel by the king, 
who staked out the ground himself. Miss Darell, 
Sir Lionel’s daughter, lived in the honse for 
nearly sixty years after her father’s death until 
about ten years ago. She kept Sir Lionel’s 
room closed, and when it was opened everything 
was found just as the old baronet had left it. 
There on the table was his cocked hat and the 
copy of the Times newspaper for 1804 ready for 
wd ey The house on the same side of the 

as the Star and Garter, but opposite the 
dining-room windows of the portion of the hotel 
built in 1864, was originally built by Sir William 
Chambers for Sir Joshua Reynolds. The site 
chosen by the painter was occupied by a small 
cottage, and in 1769 he employed Thomas Hickey, 
the Irish attorney, who is immortalised in Gold. 
emith’s “ Retaliation,” to purchase the ground for 
him. Reynolds did not spend much time in this 
house, as he preferred the rush and stir of 
London life to the quiet of the country, but one 
of the few landscapes he ever painted (three in 
all) was a view from the window of his drawing. 
room. About thirty years ago the house was con. 
siderably altered. Adjoining it is a house now 
known as The Wick, which stands at the end of 
the terrace. This is on the site of an old 
alehouse called the Bull’s Head, which, with the 
ground about it, was sold in 1774. Before 
leaving the hill we ought to mention Bishop 
pi pi Almshouses, which were built in 1661, 
and stood on ground now used as the kitchen- 
garden to Downe House, until a few years ago, 
when they were pulled down and rebuilt in the 


Vin . It was at this Downe House that | P® 


Sheridan once lived. The interest connected 
with the history of Richmond is so that 
we cannot pass it by unnoticed; but the points 
of interest are so numerous that we can do little 
more than hurriedly gather some of them 
together. We have already fully discussed the 
history of the principal hotel of the place; but 
Richmond appears always to have abounded in 
inns and taverns. There were the Feathers, the 
Red Lion, the Castle, the Rose and Crown, &c., 
and in 1770 a portrait was engraved of “Cor. 
nelius Caton, Master of the White 2" with 
a pot of beer in his left hand, and verses 
under his portrait :— 
* Observe this picture of a downright man,”’ &c, 
The Castle is of considerable antiquity, and 
Thomson, the poet, and Quin, the actor, were 
constant frequenters of this inn. The present 
hotel obtained its fame from the spirited manage. 
ment of the late Mr. oy Ellis, the proprietor 
of the Star and Garter. Mr. Ellis purchased the 
house for 11,0001, and then remodelled the 
interior. He built ball and assembly rooms 
towards the river, formed extensive cellarage, 
and spent in all about 60,0001. upon his improve. 
ments. When, however, the place was sold it 
only realised about one-fourth of what Mr. Ellis 
spent upon it. A dinner was given here in 


1845 (July 7th), which will be remembered by 
some of our readers. It was in honour of the 
late John Britton, author of “The Cathedral 
Antiquities,” in connexion with the testimonial 
presented to that indefatigable and most useful 
worker, and at it a large body of well-known 


assisted, 

The most celebrated product of Richmond is 
the far-famed ‘Maid of Honour,” the early 
history of which is lost in the traditions of the 
past. It is said that when the Prince and 
Princess of Wales (afterwards George II. and 
Queen Caroline) were living at Richmond Lodge, 
there was bat little accommodation for the Maids 
of Honour, and that in consequence a row of 
houses was built for them on the Green, which 
is still called Maid of Honour-row. Could the 
famous cheesecakes have been named after that 
queen of Maids of Honour,—the witty and beau. 
tiful Molly Lepel,—of whom the Earls of Ches- 
terfield and Bath wrote :— 

** Then Hande! to music shall set it, 
Through England my ballad shall sell, 
And all the world readily get it 
To sing to the praise of Lepell” ? 

Another tradition reports that George III. 
named the cheesecakes, because it was the 
Maids of Honour who introduced them to the 
royal table, but we prefer to associate them with 
ve | Lepel. The report that 1,000/. were given 
for the recipe for making these delicacies created 
some sensation at the time, and one versifier 
was stirred to write some lines, which end as 
follows :— 

** But let us speak of him; that man of sweets, 
Of buns and tarts, preserves, and patties savoury, 

Who gives the folks at Richmond luscious treats ; 

He really must have been a man of bravery, 

For lo! he gave for one small recipe, 

And sure he must be deem'd a splendid donor, 
A sum that well might solace you or me, 
One thousand pounds to ¢ a maid of honour.” 

Another poetaster expresses his opinion in the 
following strain :— 

« Who could believe that this bright scene, 
Of seeming loveliness and joy, 
Has in it men of horrid mien, 
Who follow most unbless’d employ,— 
Men of good reputation too, 
At least regarded so by many, 
Who sell,—ye gods! it is too true,— 
A maid of honour for a penny!” 
We have already referred to the Green, but we 
must return to it in order to notice the palace 
and the theatre. Richmond has been patronised 
by Royalty from a very early period, and we 
have evidence that about the year 1125 Henry I. 
possessed a house at Shene. Soon afterwards, 
however, this house, with the manor, was granted 
to Michael Belet, and in the possession of the 
Belet family they remained for many years. At 
the end of the reign of Edward I. the house and 
manor had returned to the Royal hands, and for 
many years afterwards our kings and queens 
took up their residence there. The house was 
altered, added to, and improved at different 
times; but it was not until the whole building 
was destroyed by fire, in the reign of Henry VIL, 
that the celebrated old palace was built. It is 
not known when this palace was pulled down, 
but James II. is supposed to have repaired some 
parts of it. An old gateway still remains which 
ints out the site of the building in which 
Edward IfI., Henry VII., and Elizabeth, all 
died. Richard IJ. and his first wife, Anne of 
Bohemia, made the palace of Shene their 
favourite summer residence, and kept their 
court in it with weer 
Queen died, Ri a disgust at the place, 
and defaced what he had before beautified. 
Henry VIII. amused himself for a time at 
Richmond with pageants and jousts, until 
he accepted Wolsey’s forced but splendid 
gift of Hampton Court. When the great 
Cardinal gave up his own palace he took 
up his abode in the s palace at Rich- 
mond. Elizabeth was a 
short time in the reign of her sister ; and whe 
she came to the throne she often visited it as a 
queen. On one 
greatly offended by a sermon preached before 
her by Anthony Rudd, Bishop of St, David's, 
pose ore mee to oe Albee time 
‘arrowed her majesty’s face besprinkled her 
hair with its meal.” 7 @koginin vemaabel after. 
wards that “the bishop might have kept 
arithmetic to himself,” and added “that 
greatest clerks were not always the wisest of 
men.” Henry, Prince of Wales, the sou of 
James I., lived and died in the palace, 
he added a 


Hs 





picture. 
Jones, at a cost of 2,8261., and his death cast a 


; 


architects, builders, painters, and men of letters | part 


gloom over Richmond for some time. He was 
followed by his brother Charles, who lived here 
with his wife, Henrietta Maria. Bishop Duppa, 
who founded the almshouses, is said to have 


hear 1.0 more of its hi , and later per- 
sonagis have had to see else. 
where. Thus Queen Caroline lived at Richmond 
Lody,e, and it was her delight to improve her 
go*dens with all kinds of curiosities. Merlin's 
Cave, with Stephen Duck as its keeper, was 
greatly admired at the time. 

The quaint old Theatre on the Green, with its 
outer staircase to the boxes and steps down into 
the pit, is a place of considerable interest in the 
history of the stage. It was built in 1765, and 
Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, Quick, Munden, 
Liston, and many other celebrities have acted on 
its boards. Edmund Kean was lessee for a time, 
and lived in the small dwelling-honse attached to 
the theatre during the season that it was opened. 
It was on the walis of Richmond theatre that 
Rowland Hill stuck up on Jane 4, 1774, his 
parody of a playbill by the side of the correct 
one. 

The Monks showed their accustomed good 
taste in the selection of picturesque spots when 
they chose Richmond for their home. There 
have been two convents here, one founded by 
Henry V. and one by Henry VII. The first was 
the “ House of Jesus of Bethlehem,” also known 
as the Priory of West Sheen in Richmond 
Gardens, or the Old Deer Park, founded by 
ena blacline sd 3 1414. 8 refers 
to the convent in his play of “ Henry V.,” and this 
is the only passage in which he alludes in any 
way to Richmond,— 


“ Five handred T have in yearly * 
Who twice a y their wither'd hands hold ep 
Tus chuntrion,whsty the ood end colbna yoissus ” 
wo w t i 
Still sing for Richard's soul,” 


In 1498, Perkin Warbeck sought mm 
here, and in 1539 the monastery was su . 
At the end of the seventeenth century Sir 
William Temple was sive here and Swift with 
him, and here William II[. paid frequent visits 
to Sir William. The Friary or Convent of Ob. 
servant Friars was founded by Henry VIL, 
about the year 1499, and thirty-five years 
afterwards it was suppressed by his son. The 
parish church is interesting as containing the 
tombs of several celebrated persons who have 
been buried here, as Thomson the poet and 
Edmund Kean the actor, Joseph Taylor the 
actor, who was instructed by Shakspeare, Gilbert 
Wakefield the scholar, Mrs. Uofland the 
authoress, Mrs. Yates the actress, and Lady 
Di. Beanclerc the artist. Dr. John Moore, 
author of “Zeluco,” and father of Sir 
John Moore, was buried in the new 
cemetery, close by the church. Fiaxman’s 
monument to Mrs. Barbara Lowther is in the 
church, We have not yet mentioned Ri 

Park, which is eight miles in circuit, and was 
enclosed by Charles I. about the year 1633. It 
was originally called the Great or New Park, to 


the Palace. When we get intothis delightfal park, 
we wander far from Richmond, for only 100 acres 
belong to that parish, the rest being divided 
among four otber pari viz., Kingston, 1,008 
acres; Mortlake, ; Putney, 250; Petersham, 
265. It is worth mentioning, that the whole of 
the Star and Garter Hotel, with the exception of 
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: sara gers to numerous smaller 
rooms, for vate dinners, for which 
the Dosen Gamerhins 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL CONFERENCE. 
On the morning of Thursday, the 18th inst., 
@ visit was made by a considerable number of 
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not barbarous, like much of the modern Gothic, 
and its practitioners might very likely end by 
passing into the early French Renaissance, 
which was a much better style, and might from 
this evolve a really new Classic style, more 
ee voor the character of an ambitious and 









reply to the question as to the definition 
the Queen Anne style, in Mr. Stevenson's 
works were cited as examples, 
of Mr. Norman Shaw, in Leadenhall. 
the house shown in a drawing now 
Academy; the new School Board Offices 
Thames Embankment, by Mr. Bodley ; 


i at Kensington, by Sir Digby 
hers. 


ot 
had listened to the paper with 
He did not agree with the 
his proposed method of 
Anne style by getting 
Renaissance. After having ran- 
for Gothic detail, and studied 
every form, that i the time 
ith it, not to give it up. difficulty 
Gothic window had been got over in the 
main, by placing the wooden window - frame 
instead of following it; and 
of meeting 
It would be a great pity if 
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. go into a 
larger question, looking beyond ourselves, and 
ire whether there was really any such re- 

blic taste in favour of the new style 
to in the paper. He thought we 
ourselves, and that the move- 


public at all. He remembered the rising 
Gothic movement, and the time when 
his own taste in the matter was first formed ; and 
was by the publications of Rickman and Britton 
that he was influenced. [But we may remind Mr, 
Sharpe that these publications would not have 
ie gt unless there was already some 

robability of a demand and a market for them. | 

at granting the influence of public taste, was 
there any falling off in the public interest in our 
great Gothic monuments, or any interest in the 
Queen Anne style at all corresponding to this ? 
Look at the numberless photographs of our 
cathedrals and churches, which were sent all 
over the country, and found buyers everywhere. 
He would mention one fact in illastration ; they 
koew what sort of a place Ely was,—apart from 
its cathedral a mere ville Some time ago 
ie: tad healogd-@ tinal Voahestior .-at Ely 
with a Guide to the cathedral that he 
was up; and had revised and cor- 
rected it for him. Recently the publisher had 
expressed himself as much i for this 
assistance, “for,” be said, “I have sold in a 
few years more than 10,000 copies of the Guide.” 
Each of those would ly represent 
two or three visitors, and this amount of interest 
attracted to a little place, with absolutely no- 
thing bat its cathedral to draw people to it, 
showed an unmistakable and deep-seated interest 
in the Gothic style of architecture. Had we 
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listening to such a paper as the one 

just heard. There was a great feeling in 
of enthusiasm in one’s practice now: @ 
man was to bend over his drawing. 
“ lovingly,”"—he believed that was the word ; but 


Government for building new churches; were 
the architects then equal to the occasion, able 
to furnish the best that could be asked from 
them? Were they so now? Can we, in short, 
prodace any effect on the public mind, by our 
new works, commensurate with that which is 
produced by the monuments of Medizval archi- 
tecture? We had much to stady yet in the 
Mediwval buildings of our country. For one 

we had to learn from them restraint in 
the use of ornament, as well as to catch the 
right spirit of Gothic carving. In our great new 
Gothic buildings, our railway stations and hotels, 
carving, often coarse and destitute 
moreover, greatly in excess in 
said other even- 
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knowledge and study of detail, also a clearer 


study and devotion to one style, so as to tho- 
roughly know and comprehend it. : 
Mr. Tarver, as delegate of the Architectoral 


Association, wished to say a word, though he |i 


had unfortunately not heard the whole of Mr. 
Stevenson’a paper, having pape nen ape 
designi a “reactionary” staircase. r. 
pan mam, BP spoken eloquently in favour of 
Mediwval architecture; bat his remarks almost 
all referred to external characteristics of the 
Medisoval style, both in regard to general effect 
and detail. No doubt, externally the Medisval 
Gothic was a style admirably suited to the climate 
of England,—in fact, the natural “ outcome ” of 
it. But the interiors of buildings were but 
poorly finished or furnished in the Middle Age 

iod. Subsequently the change in babits of 
life had brought on a change in the internal 
fitting of the building, and this had necessarily 
given an impulse to joinery, which had received 
great improvements and refinemente in design 
and in the manner of putting together, as com- 
pared with Gothic joinery and woodwork ; and 
\ .@ had exercised an influence upon the style of 


architecture of the Jacobean and Queen Anne | pu 
have not the book at hand, and forget the 


title of the particular essay, but in it there 
occurred & kind of i 
writer thought an 
after describing the situation 


every one has that now,” and he proceeds to 
describe a Queen Anne house, in a very pictu- 
the 


period. It was a style developed from within 
the building, and eventually reaching and in- 
fluencing the exterior design; and what was 
called the Queen Anne style was, in fact, a style 
based upon joinery. 

One or two other speakers concurred in this 
view. Mr. Eastlake, who made some remarks to 
that effect, wished also to ask, in reference to 
a remark of Professor Kerr's, why an archi- 
tectural student should not go to his work 
“lovingly,” or why it should be made a charge 
against him that he did so? It was at least 
better than going to it sneeringly and con. 
temptuously. 

Mr. Stevenson, in making a few remarks in 
reply, said that the architects who were taking 
up the movement he had referred to, were not 
the originators of it; that they were merely 
moved by the tide of public feeling, and that in 
fact they were the last to move. The revival of 
Gothio architecture had arisen out of the in. 
fluence of the literature and poetry of the period 
which gave it birth, It was certainly a pity 


that we should have to give up Gothic, but we | req 


had to give up many things we had been 
enthusiastic about ; and the fact was that a style 
of architeoture, like many other things in the 
world, loses its interest when we have mastered 
it. The search after a style, like the search 
after truth, was better than the thing iteelf. 


mostly common-place, and the architecture 
mast be the expression of the life of its day. (!) 
Referring to the Gothio window question, he 
thought the method of placing the 
frame behind, and the arcaded architecture in 


: 


front, was essentially bad and un-architectaral. | i 


The window near the wall surface, and with small 
panes, was valued for this reason, that it met 


the great feeling of the day in favour of surface ; | i 


pecan itn gpa of surface was one of the 
things most sought after at present, and plate. 
meng especially was ees aati eae 


elsewhere), of Mr. Gilbert 
regarded as one of the ablest young architects 
the day, to see that such a reaction was certain} 
— No doubt it might, as had been 

y & stepping-stone to something else— 
life wes mestiy mato ap of 
as to what it would lead to, w 


an elaborate manner, are, as we have before now 
cabinet-maker’ 


















































wanting, 
brick wall and flat arch-heads referred to, that it 
becomes purely architectural in character. The 


it were commonplace, we had fondly thought the 
object of the arts, and architecture among them, 


afford an escape from it; not to assist in tying 


re-action in favour of dwelling-houses, at least, 
of the Queen Anne period, before the architects 
took it up: and we will mention one instance 
of this from a purely literary source, viz. : in an 
essay of Canon Kingsley’s, contributed several 
years ago to Fraser’s Magazine, and 


average feeling of educated 
at that period, and there is no doubt the essay 
in question was written, at rate, long before 
prtayenaennae tunedin niche into the heads of 
any of the architectural profession. 


TE eet cae surveyors, Mr. Hine 
too! opportunity of giving expression to the 
opinion of the Architectural Alliance, that there 
should, if possible, be some steps taken to draw 
closer the tie between the Institate and the 





ing, and it is redaced to that erection of 


















the sea or the ” and which a gifted | 3. an independent surveyor be employed 
poetess, Mrs. Barrett has charac- | to measure up, along with the quantity p 
terised as “‘ the meeting-place of souls.” But if | 4. om 
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was to raise us above the com 


us down to it. On one point we believe Mr. 
Stevenson is correct,—that there had been a 
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blished among his collected essays. We 
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resque manner, as be precise] thing| Mr. Morris thought the council of the Insti. 
that would suit him. % Kingsley os tute, by their line of action in this matter, were 
taken as @ repreeentative of the 


in England 


ending the introduction of the discussion in 


architects. He 

aested permission to read the following reso- wig a ge ee a ON 
lution passed at a of the Alliance :—jthe best thanks the meeting be voted to 
“That the delegates the Architectural | Messrs. Cates and Rickman for the trouble 
Alliance be requested to state it is hoped | had taken; that their report be received ; 
that at futare lore the pro- | that the council be requested to bring the matter 
gramme is arranged, the Alliance may be invited | before a meeting of a fature Conference, when 
to therein, that, if possible, the| more information might be obtained on the 
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in our columns, in which ition of | in to about 1,000 sent 
ae quien an put: of Ge Sule as ak ie eon.eeapehen probably 
tract, and the responsibility of the architect | the men who assented would take the trouble to 
for them, is more or less directly recom-/reply, so that they had only one in 
mended. With this was read the minute of the | twenty on their side after all. He was not at 
Council of the Institute on this report, to the | all in favour of the proposed movement. An 
ania; ub wilds aletaeeeinmmedaaeaed owner looked at a contract as @ definite amount, 
therein, and which wholly from that|and did not want to hear anything of quanti- 
Committee, namely, the incorporation in one | ties; and he had reason to know in his own 
form or another of the quantities in a builder’s | practice that quantities opened the door to 
contract, are so novel that the Council cannot | much litigation. Quantities were merely a way 
advise the adoption of the report,” and that the | of saving time when tenders were numerous. 
whole matter required more consideration. On | The fact that the builders were all pressing for 
receiving this minute of the Council, a letter was she eupenaen Se aa in the con- 
addressed to the secretary, suggesting that the | tract clearly enough to whose advan- 
resolution was inconsistent with fact, as the | tage the arrangement was likely to be. 
Gcemein bur -9ue Gee dieie ae After remarks from various other mem- 
Committee, but were among other/| bers present, Mr. Waterhouse among others 
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that address. No action was on this, | postponed. 

however. The Committee had sent round cir-| This toaclose the final business meet- 
culars to the number of about 1,000, requesting | ing of this We have felt it right to 
information as to the practice in regard to bills | give as fall a summary ae our space would allow 
of quantities in various localities. To these they | of the opinions expressed in the various papers 
only received sixty-six replies, of which fifty | and discussions which took place. We cannot 
were in favour of their views, and sixteen add, however, that the whole proceedings 
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; tol in practical results. 
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We see also buildings in this style, the work 
of architects brought up on Gothic. 

Nor is the movement confined to architecture. 
The pre-Raffaellite school of painters have 
abandoned the purity and restraint with the 
stiffness and imperfection of Medisevalism, and 
glory in the fulness of physical life and the rich- 
ness and freedom of Classic ideas. 

These are, I believe, trae evidences of a re- 
action in taste. The rise in the price of Queen 
Anne furniture and chimney-pieces, pounds 
scarcely buying now what shillings bought a few 
years ago, is evidence merely that the move- 
ment has become fashionable, and consequently 
in danger of becoming valgarised. 

Some assert that the whole movement is a 
mere fashion, first started by Dante Rosetti, 
and imitated by his followers. As well say the 
Gothic revival was an imitation of Pugin or 
of Horace Walpole and his Strawberry Hill. 
Pioneers like these are not causes, but the first 
results of the causes which move the waves of 
the world’s history. Their distinction lies in 
being taller than their fellows, and their eyes 
being the first to catch the beams of the new 
light that is rising. 

In fact, the architectural movement in each 
case is the sequence of a previous religious and 
literary movement. 

As in the new light of French Revolution, 
doctrines, the few vestiges of the middle ages 
which had survived the Renaissance, were 
passing away, there revived in the feeling of the 
time an appreciation of the glory and chivalry 
and adventure of the middle ages, of their 
religion also, and subsequently of their art. 

In England, this reaction to middle-age ideas 
strongly influenced the more imaginative minds ; 
since the time of Sir Walter Scott, their 
religion, poetry, and art have been Medimwval. 
It was a natural and living movement, and for 
this very reason subject to the law of all living 
things,—change, growth, and development. The 
feeling grew that there are elements of modern 
life which not middle-age chivalry nor asceti- 
cism, nor Gothic architecture, was fitted to 
satisfy. The naturalism and emotionalism, the 
absence of restraint and conventionality, and 
also of refinement, began to pall, and men 
turned as in the sixteenth century the generation 
trained in the same Medimwval ideas had turned 
for satisfaction of the wants they felt rising in 
their nature to the treasnres of classic literature, 
to the classic conception of life, glorying in fall, 
healthy, natural outcome, yet moving in measured 
rhythm, and to the art which is the manifesta. 
tion and expression of such life. 

Minds which have passed through this process 
found in the forms of Renaissance art, produced 
under a similar process three centuries before 
the expression of their own thoughts and 
feelings. Correct, rigid, classic art had no 
interest for them. They had still too much of 
the life and freedom of Gothic in their souls to 
submit to be bound down to ready-made lifelees 
rules. To classic art in them the infusion of 
the Gothic spirit gave,—what the infusion of 
Gothic blood had given to the worn.out civilisa- 
tion of the later Roman empire,—new spirit 
and new life, and the hope of higher develop. 
ment. 

The springing up of a taste for some form of 
free Classic architecture is therefore not un- 
natural,but was to be expected in those who had 
drunk deeply of Gothic; and the form of free 
Classicwhich thus arose was naturally determined 
by local additions. Englishmen working in brick, 
and using sliding-sash windows, according to the 
custom of the land (a custom, the necessity of 
complying with which has ever been a thorn in 
the side of modern domestic Gothic), found the 
natural expression of their feelings in the brick 
architecture of the restoration of Queen Anne 
and the . 

This architecture has neither the exquisite 
grace and refinement of Greek, nor the romance 
and high aspirations of Gothic, but it is perhaps 
not therefore the less suited for the common 
daily wants of English life. It has much to be 
eaid for it on practical grounds. Takethe ordinary 
conditions of London building,—stock bricks and 
sliding-sash windows, A flat arch of red cut 
bricks is the cheapest mode of forming the 
window-head. The red colour is naturally 
carried down the sides of the window, forming 
& frame, and is used also to emphasise the 
angles of the building. As the gables rise above 
the roofs it costs nothing, and gives interest and 
ee the building, to mould them into 
curves and sweeps. The appearance of wall- 
surface carried over the openings which, in 











Gothic, the and iron bars and 
surface of thick stained glass had tanght us to 
appreciate, is obtained by massive wooden 
frames and sash-bars, set, where the silly inter- 
ference of the Building Act does not prevent, 
almost flush with the walls; while to the rooms 
inside these thick sash-bars give a feeling of 
enclosure and comfort. 

With these simple elements the style is com- 
plete, without any expenditure w on 
ornament. Some may say this is not architec- 
ture at all, but mere building. As well sey 
eloquence is impossible without sounding 
and flowery phs. Such simple building 
may test to the full an architect’s highest facul- 
ties—the power of producing harmony and pro- 
portion—for there is ee harmony and 
proportion to depend on for effect. We may, 
if we have money to spare, get horizontal division 
of the fagade, in this style, as in Gothic, by 
string-courses and cornices, and we have the 
advantage over Gothic that we can obtain ver- 
tical divisions by pilasters, which, though not 
constructive any more thanstring-courses as used 
in modern Gothic, have at least as much mean. 
ing in a London house as pointed window arches. 

Under other conditions some other form of 

the free Classic style would naturally prevail ; 
as in Scotland, what is called ‘ Baronial,’ 
while using Classic details, is full of the spirit of 
Gothic ; though the usual modern revival of the 
style, with its mimicry of fortification at the top 
and huge undivided plate-glass windows at the 
ground level, expresses rather modern ostenta- 
tion than the quiet, reserved dignity of the old 
Scotch houses. In a stone country Derby- 
shire the old local Classic of the district, with 
the windows divided by mullions and transome, 
is still suitable for modern wants; while in the 
more important buildings of our towns we may 
have a wide choice among the numerous forms 
of Free Early Renaissance. It is an abuse of 
words to call all these styles “ Queen Anne.” The 
term “ Free Classic,” or, if it is not barbarism, 
“ Re-renaissance,” would more correctly desig- 
nate the movement. 
The style in all its forms has the merit of 
trathfalness; it is the outcome of our common 
modern wants pictureequely In its 
mode of working and details it is the common 
vernacular style in which the British workman 
has been apprenticed, with some new life from 
Gothic added. The great mass of dwelling. 
houses are built now, as in former days, without 
the aid of architects, and, as the builder, in his 
own work, is apt to imitate anything new which 
he sees architects have produced, there is some 
little hope of his carrying out this style without 
the painful blunders he, and some architects also 
it must be confessed, make in attempting Gothic, 
of which they do not understand the grammar. 

In truth, the success of Gothic is, with those 
who loved it, one cause of this reaction. Its 
advocates urged that it was , not only for 
churches, but for every kind of building ; that it 
ought to become again, as it had once been, the 
vernacular architecture of the country. The 
wish has been granted. The nineteenth century 
has expressed itself in Gothic; and, in gin- 
palaces, rows of houses built to sell, semi- 
detached villas, chapels and churches, Gothio, 
which of old was simple and unpretending, by 
means of its boasted freedom from restraint, has 
lent itself with fatal facility to the expression of 
loudness, vulgarity, obtrasiveness, and sensa- 
tionalism more objectionable far than the 
dreariest Classic of Gower or Wimpole street. 
That may be very dull prose ; other is 
screeching, sensational poetry or Daily-Tele. 
graphese. 

The account which I have attempted to give 
of the is of the movement explains the fact 
thas it has not extended to charches. In these, 
Gothic has not the practical difficulties which it 
encounters in house-building; and b, as 
Dr. Newman says, the architecture of the Jesuit 
churches, with their untrammelled magnificence, 
is the true — of Catholic feeling, Gothic 
architecture for English Churchmen the 
strong authority of old custom, and suits better 
their simpler ritual. 

It explains also why those who have been 
affected by this movement would still design 
churches, and, if need were, other buildings also 
in the Gothic style, which they have not ceased 
to understand and reverence, though it does not 
now, on all sides, bound their horizon. 

It is much more important that our architec. 
ture should be good whatever style is adopted, 
than that it should be in any particular style. 





Nor is it likely that the Queen Anne style in 
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dling of the London Building Act and the 
i pa Bogan nobl 


style, ith ace and wnhich 
wi picturesqueness whi 
make old towns so . “gti 

But one thing, " this reaction we 
may ry for, the wanton destruction of 
the old buildings of the style may cease; that 
the quaint spire of Church may stil] 


be left to us; that the estate regulations, which, 


°. 
pretty wooden of the lunettes above 
doors may not give p 
plain sheets of glass. We may even, perhops, 
see the plate-glass removed again, and 
and small panes restored. And I do not 
even ir that Mr. Burges himself, who alone 
almost of the champions of Gothic has been 
true to his first love for it, and has never fallen 
away to heathen abominations, may yet come to 
have such reverence and love for St. Paul’s, not 
only as an historical monument, but as the great 
work of a great artist, as may make him feel it 
impossible for him to carry out his proposal of 
effacing and destroying Wren’s design. 








INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 
Tue Municipality of Odessa (Russia) invite 
native and foreign architects to submit designs 
for a Lyric Theatre by the lst of November, 
1874, be is to contain from 1,800 to 2,000 
and the cost is not to exceed 800,000 
roubles. The premium offered is 6,000 roubles. 
The municipality will gladly forward the pro- 
gramme and conditions of competition to any 
architect who applies for them. 








LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN CHESHIRE. 


A neport of the inspector to the rural sanitary 
authority of the Nantwich Union discloses the 
existence of a very bad state of thi in that 
district. In Ridley the majority bat one 
bed-room, of very small dimensions, taken out 
of the roof, and it was often only possible to 
prightin the centre. The windows were 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ DINNER. 


Tne Conference in connexion with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects terminated with 
a dinner, which was given on Friday evening, 
the 19th inst., at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, 
St. James's, under the presidency of Sir Gilbert 
Scott. 

There was a large number of persons pre- 
sent, amongst whom were Col. Sir James Hogg, 
M.P.; Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, M.P.; Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A.; Captain Douglas Galton, Pro- 
fessor Kerr, Mr. John Gibson, Mr. G. Vulliamy, 
Mr. F. P. Cockerell,'Mr. J. 8. Phené, Mr. W. 
Burges, Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. E. Sharpe, 
Mr. E. C. Robins, Mr. E. H. Cooke, Mr. C. L. 
Eastlake, Mr. E. J. Tarver, &c. 

After the cloth was cleared, 

The President said the first toast which he 
had the honour of proposing stood foremost in 
all social gatherings, and how much more 
would it be so at a Royal Institute like their 


* own. The toast he referred to was that of Her 


Most Gracious Majesty “ The Queen,” who was 
their patron. This and the following toast, 
“The Prince and Princess of Wales,” were duly 
honoured. 

In proposing the next toast, ‘The Houses 
of Parliament,” the President said for brevity’s 
sake they omitted, on this occasion, the toast of 
the “Army, Navy, and Volunteers.” It might 
be said that they, representing a specific art, 
might not think much of the service; but 
they must disclaim such idea. The members of 
the Institute thought as much of them as 
others did, and more than ever valued the pre- 
servation of peace. Not only so, but many of 
them were willing to serve as volunteers them- 
selves. Upon the present occasion, he passed 
to another duplicate service, the two Houses of 
Legislature ; but even there they did not come to 
a representation of peace, for when any archi- 
tectural question came before the House of Com. 
mons, there was great fighting about it. But he 
trusted that in the future whenever any question 
of architecture came before Parliament they 
would remember the honour of the architectural 
calling and decide points in favour of the glory of 
the country as represented by the buildings; 
and further that they would have due regard to 
architects in their dealings with clients. He 
had much pleasure in coupling with the toast 
the name of their past president, Mr. Beresford 
Hope. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., assured those 
present that he very much felt the double com. 
pliment of postponing the toast of the “ Army, 
Navy, and Volunteers,” and then calling on him 
to respond to the toast to which they had just 
drank, particularly so when he saw a gallant 
friend of his (Colonel Hogg) present, who had 
achieved the greatest work himself by intro- 
ducing the biggest Bill into Parliament. He 
could not exactly understand whether the Presi- 
dent did or did not propose the members of 
Parliament as men of peace; but he (the 
speaker) was equally prepared for either 
character. There were circumstances when a 
man of peace was a popular character; and he 
had heard that very day from a friend of his, 
a Vice-chancellor, that to be a man of peace 
at any price was to be a power; but that was 
an academic view of the question. He could 
assure the Institute that in that assembly to 
which he, as well as Sir James Hogg, equally 
belonged, either character was equally good. 
There was not a body of men in the world whose 
coming and going were so mysterious, whose 
wavy fluctuations of feeling were so unaccount- 
able, whose caprices were so gracefully inex. 
plicable, as that of Her Majesty's faithful 
a He was ~~ see that another 
assembly was at length, after dignified repose, 
with panting breath, it mightbe, aided with 
considerable good intentions, i to 
into their place. The House of for two 
or three nights had heard twelve o'clock strike 
before it had broken up; and when they saw a 
legislative assembly keeping such hours 
as that, he assured them that it was on the path 
of some amendment. But he had been asked to 
speak on behalf of architecture. There was a 
former House of Parliament, and in that House 
there was a right honourable gentleman who re- 

ted art and architecture; and the benign 
influence of that distingui statesman had 


been such, that no man had dared to refer to art 
or architecture in the manner in which it had 
previously been spoken of inthe newly-constituted 
House. Of course, these gentlemen were too 
tender and too modest as yet to broach the 








this sort would, as they ought to do, engage the 
attention of a body of men upon whom the 
ibility rested of settling as to the grandeur 
amplitude of England’s public buildings. 
When that came, he could assure the Institute 
that he would not be wanting to defend their 
interests; for he had always upheld the honour 
and the dignity of architecture as a profession 
and asan art. When he filled the Presidential 
chair he always maintained this; and in another 
place, he had exhorted those who held the purse- 
strings to deal with gentlemen as gentlemen, 
with artists as artists, with inventors as inventors, 
and in this room, addressing the Institute, he 
confessed that his thoughts wandered from 
Westminster to Conduit-street, where the In- 
stitute was founded upon a noble basis, having 
noble opportunities and noble aims; but he 
maintained that it wanted material, 
breadth of membership, and also a wider self. 
assertion. They had not asserted themselves as 
they might have done; and they had not taken 
as much pains as they ought to have done to 
increase the breadth of their membership. They 
were # powerful Institute, but too small to 
labour for the strength which numbers and 
expansion gave; and as they increased in 
numerical strength they would find that, in pro- 
portion, they would be respected by Parliaments, 
Common Councils, and great august powers of 
the earth. 

Mr. Francis Powell, in proposing “ Prosperity 
to the Institute,” said that it would be un. 
becoming of him as only an honorary member, 
and comparatively a new member, to make any 
remarks upon the claims which the Institute 
had upon the confidence of the country. But 
they must congratulate themselves upon having 
received signal honours from the Crown. They 
held a Royal Charter; and as Englishmen and 
Britons they viewed it as a means of exercising 
the privileges of the Association, without any 
loss of independence. The fact of the architects 
being united together appeared to be of extreme 
value, because it created that sense of dignity 
which could never belong to any individual when 
working alone in his studio or laboratory, but 
which elevated him when he felt himself a member 
of a great organisation. They had also received 
from the Crown another additional sign of 
favour. Every year a golden medal was given 
to some person who had done good service to 
art, and it had generally been received with 
gratitude and regarded with high honour; but 
if whispers which he had heard around him 
had any truth in them, he was told that there 
had been occasion in the history of that sign of 
favour when, with the tender sensibility and 
delicacy of a genuine artist, that favour had 
been declined. There had been those who 
had declined owe oly but it had been reserved 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects to 


find one of their number who had declined to | Douglas 


receive the Gold Medal. It would be unbecom. 
ing as an amateur in art to offer any remarks 
upon architecture to this Association; but he 
sometimes thought an architect in some measure 
was & most unfortanate man. A Royal Acade- 
mician sends to Burlington House a picture 
which, at the time, he thinks worthy of his 
fame, but of which, in many cases, in the course 
of a few years, he would be ashamed ; but if a 
rising architect sends in a design, which is 
carried out, that design was not, generally 
speaking, worthy of his future position. He 
believed that the architects of the present 
generation could hold their own, and that 
those who might criticise the works which had 
been erected daring the last quarter of a century 
would be unanimous in their opinion that a great 
advance had been made. Varied, indeed, were 
07 — stack aie times, and ve Insti. 
ute enjoyed, forty corpo. 
rate existence, a distinguished Tollof presidents ; 
but he believed there never was one whom 
could boast of more than the - 
dent, Sir George Gilbert Scott. had erected 
noble structures of which Yorkshire was proud, 
and he had also contributed to the of 
the ancient university of Edin , already 
rich in art. He (the speaker) did rejoice that 
at Cambridge, also, their president had lately 
been awarded the highest honours the autho. 
rities were capable of giving; and it certainly 
was a remarkable circumstance that the public 
orator of Cambridge could not find Latinity 
equal to the occasion. The Institute had a . 
dent who could not only construct new i 
but restore them, he had done much 





enrich the country with new art-conceptions, 








subject ; but a time would come when matters of | and had been the means of 
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_rsapedine g, with new 
splendour, many of those noble structures which 
the hand of the less skilfal man would have 
d ed in the act of restorati In concl 

sion, would ask them to cordially drink 
“Prosperity to the Institute,” which toast he 
a couple with the name of Sir Gilbert 

cott. 

The toast having been drunk, 

The President, who was warmly received, 
after thanking them for the way in which they 
had drunk the toast, said that as regarded the 
Institute, he felt that he had done little justice 
to it daring the past session, for which de- 
ficiencies he begged most sincerely to apologise 
to the members. Mr. Beresford Hope had said 
much about enlarging the basis of the Institute, 
which was an object he (Sir Gilbert) had had 
much at heart ; but at this moment there was a 
special committee for considering this subject 
in all its bearings ; for increasing the pecuniary 
resources, and, what was still more important, 
the breadth of membership ; and for increasing 
the number of directions in which the usefulness 
of the Institute would be applied. It would be 
unbecoming of him, as he was not a member of 
that committee, to suggest any subjects for their 
consideration ; but he earnestly hoped that they 
would fully appreciate the importance of that 
which had been delegated to them, and think 
that they had the usefulness, or the reverse, of 
this great Institute in their keeping; and to the 
committee the members looked for every possible 
suggestion and every possible arrangement and 
contrivance for increasing and widening the 
influence of the Institute. There existed beside 
this Institute a junior Association, called the 
Architectural Association, which was doing very 
good work indeed ; and he earnestly hoped that, 
whatever they were doing, they would extend to 
the senior Institute some of the good work 
which they were so well carrying out. It was 
one of the duties of the Institute to see some. 
thing about the training of architects. There 
was a vast deal of both good and bad archi- 
tecture in the present day, and it was their duty 
to perpetuate what was good and to abolish what 
was bad, and e member of the Institute 
should be so thoroughly indoctrinated, that 
nothing bad should be abroad, and that which 
was good should increase and multiply for the 
glory and honour of the age in which they 
lived, 

The President, in proposing “The Guests,” 
said that one of the great necessities for success 
in the architectaral profession was that the 
architect and the client should work together 
almost as one being; for the architect so shrouded 
himself in the master of the profession as to 
refuse to unite himself to the client; but archi. 
tects should work with their clients in unison. 
He would beg to couple with the toast the names 
of Colonel Sir James Hogg, M.P., and Captain 
Galton. 

Colonel Hogg, after thanking the company for 
the manner in which they had responded to the 
toast, said that the president had alluded to the 
position which he had the honour to uphold. He 
had always an earnest desire to carry out the 
most kindly and friendly relations between the 
Board of Works and the Institate, and he trusted 
that in the proposed construction of the new 
street at Charing -cross,—which would, he 
thought, be an increased ornament tothe metro- 
polis,—they would still continue to work . 
His friend, Mr. Beresford Hope, had referred to 
him as the gentleman who had brought the 
“ biggest Bill” of the session before the House. 
This Bill was now before an intelligent com- 
mittee; and he felt quite certain that they 
would turn outa very good Bill, and it would 
would not be his (the speaker’s) fault if it were 
not an Act of Parliament before the end of the 


session. 

Captain Galton said that there were now being 
erected in London many buildings which would 
be landmarks in the history of the architecture 
of this country; these were the Courts of 
Justice, the Natural History Museum, and there 
had just been completed by the President, 
building,—the Home and Colonial Office. 

The President next proposed “The Sister Art 
Societies.” In doing so, he said that i all da, 
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Reynolds, in the Royal Academy. Since that 
time, a number of societies had been formed. 
They had not acted in a spirit of rivalry, but 
the very reverse. It was to these associations 


brother 

heartily thanked the company for the 
manner in which they had responded to 

the toast. Speaking on behalf of himself, he 
felt very great pleasure in being present that 
evening, for architecture was his first love; and 
when a young man, it was his anxious desire 


and aspiration to become an architect, and he 
had devoted some considerable time to the 
learning of the art. Thus far be had been able 


*‘ Prosperity to the Conference of Architects.” 
This Conference, he said, must now be regarded 
as an established institution. The profession 
had become a most extended and a very useful 
one as regarded the services which it rendered 
to the public in various ways; and numbered 
now not far short of 2,000 members. The Con- 
ference of Architects was a somewhat difficult 
undertaking. It was found desirable, once in 
every two years, to convene the architects from 
all parts of the three kingdoms, whether mem- 
bers of the Institute or not. In the course of 
the Conference, he would tell Sir Gilbert Scott 
that they had known what to avoid as well as 
what to do. They had not taken up the ques- 
tion of St. Paul’s; but if they had done so, it 
would have been taken in a form most satis- 
factory to the public. If there was one member 
of their number more than another in whose 
artistic genius they had confidence, it was 
that of Mr. Burges; and he (Professor Kerr) 
was particularly happy to have an —— 

of relieving that gentleman’s mind of any little 
misgivings which he might have had on account 
of the newspaper correspondence on the subject. 
If an angel from heaven had come down with a 
plan for St. Paul’s, it would have met with pre- 
cisely the same treatment as Mr. Burges’s plan 
had. Be that as it might, he hoped his friend 
would come out of the affair triumphantly in the 
end. Another question the Conference not 


taken up was the Metropolitan Buildings Bill. | grou 


The Institute had actually appeared as an oppo- 
nent of that measure before the Select Cum- 
mittee; but he thought that it was agreed on all 
hands that the Bill wasa harmlessone. Another 
subject, which was not taken up, was the 
question of what ought to be done when 4 
gold medal was respectfully declined. Had 
they taken up this matter, it must have led to 
unpleasantness. They were prepared for very 
considerable licence of imagination on the part 
of the gentleman on whom the honoar was con- 
ferred ; and they were also to find that 
gentleman, with reasons of his own, venturing, 


hag sg 
y, from the later English Gothic to the 


artistic 
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at the present moment they could not entirely 
solve. They had also been most anxiously con- 
idering the difficulty as to the means of the 


Mr. Hine, Nottingham, re. 
marked that the provincial architects very much 
a ipsson ey ie Prat ee bean 
ps it was 
and country architects. He stated, on behalf of 


Institute would be well received. 

Mr. Hansard then the health of the 
secretaries of the different committees connected 
with the Conference. 

Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, in reply, said that it 
was gratifying to see there assembled such a 
number of the profession whe had followed an 
art which chronicled the histery of past ages and 
which was equally ready to record that of the 
present. All: would pleased that the 
Institute, as a representative body, was never 
more powerful, more prosperous, or more 
popular than now, 

The President, before dismissing the assembly, 
apologised to the Conference for not having 
taken his place at their meetings. He hoped 
that they would excuse his absence; and he 
expressed his hearty sympathy with its objects ; 
and trusted that its efforts would not be limited 
to the question of elementary education. 





ALTERATION AND ADAPTATION OF 
BUILDINGS AT NEWCASTLE. 


Mr. Matrnew Tompson, architect, and Mr. 
Dann have just completed an adaptation of 
buildings improving the appearance of New. 
castle-on-Tyne, as well as utilising ground space. 
The property is a large building situate in 
Newgate-street, lately occupied by wholesale 
chemista hee and obtained by ager 
Stephenson veterinary surgeons 
anwar keepers. The gr is a large 
square block of four stories, in addition to the 
basement ; and, having been built for an entirely 
different purpose, it has required considerable 
alterations. Accommodation has been prepared 
for horses not merely in the basement and 
nd.floor, but also in the upper stories of 
the building. Ranges of stables have been con- 
structed on e floor of the building, and access 
can be obtai oe ee 
the by a gangway or passage, leading from 
one a Lo calian, thu siege gradient that 
there is no difficulty or danger, it appears, in 
riding even a hunter from the top to the bottom ; 
and the stalls and loose-boxes are planned and 
arranged with Mig eg re for ventilation 
and cleanliness. The basement-floor has been 
fitted up with stabling suitable for putting up the 
horses of farmers and others who come into 
town from the country on two or three days of 
the week to attend the markets, and who require 
their horses stabled for two or three hours 
daring the day. Of these stables there are two 
long double ranges, capable of receiving some 
thirty horses. The ground-floor is occupied by the 
office, surgery, stalls, and boxes for Mr. Stephen- 
son’s private horses. Ascending by means of the 


. | gangway, which is situated within the ing on 

the south-east side, the first-floor is reached, which 
taste which had taken place in architectural 
design, and had carefully arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the transfer of their homage as a 


contains a dozen boxes and stalls ranged round 
the walls, and constracted of metal and timber 
work of ornamental and usefal design. The 





stalls and boxes are roomy and airy; and the 


style of Queen Anne was now a mystery which 
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hence it follows that a Greek 
on the very spot where the doctor 
discoveries. 


Bat, stop, he has found stone hammers. Now 
int to a barbarous age, as may be seen 
in early Scottish history, which proves that, at 
that early period, all nations were equally bar- 
barous, except the Greeks and some others.” 1t 
seems that the Trojans used wood for war, for 
Homer says (Ilias, iv., 47) :—‘The day will 

. » . when Priam and the people of Priam 
of the good ashen spear will perish.” Here he 
states that the spears were of ash—a very primi- 
tive weapon indeed. But it also appears that 
the Trojans were of ships (for 
AEneas sailed away in one), which indicates a 
more advanced state of civilisation. Here are 
two very doubtful statements: the former would 
seem to favour the stone hammers, the latter 
the golden cup. The explorer has found remains 
pointing to ages entirely different—the one bar- 
barous, the other civilised: hence we may sup- 
pose that two cities did exist on that spot, 
neither of which would exactly correspond to 


ike appuciredrAu : 
was founded 
made the 


i 


city, be it what it may. He calls the citadel 
Pergamos ; the citadel of Athens was called the 
(from dxpog . wéAtc), meaning “ the 
higher city,” hence “a citadel,” akin to Per- 
gamus, which is itself akin to ripyoc, a tower. 
Compare with these the German B-urg, old 
German P-urg, English burgh and borough, and 
all of these are akin to berg, meaning a “ hill.” 
However, Hissarlik may be a hard-contested 
battle-field among the distinguished men of our 
own and other countries. T.A. M. 





OFFICIAL LONGEVITY. 
On Wednesday last, the 24th instant, 100 
years had elapsed since the ing of the 
first Metropolitan Building Act, the well. 
known statute, 14 Geo. IIL. cap. 78. Under 
that Act district surveyors were first appointed ; 
and, singular as it may appear, during the whole 
subsequent period no death-vacancy has occurred 
either in the district of St. Pancras or Padding- 
ton, The statute referred to was in great 
measure drawn by Sir Robert Taylor, the archi- 
tect to the Bank of England. Since its passing 
it has been twice “amended,” and even now a 
fourth Act is undergoing the pangs of Parlia- 
mentary labour, and seems to give rise already 
to numerous objections. The original appoint. 
ment of district surveyors was in the gift of the 
magistrates, and the most successful candidates 
obtained districts in the City and other localities 
lying in or about the centre of the metropolis, 


* See Mackenzie's History of Scotland, under “ Un- 








written History, and How to Read it.” 
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THE “STAR AND GARTER,” RICHMOND.——Garden Front. 





the remoter districts at that time being quite The inharmonious and incongruous effect which 
despised. Mr. John Crunden, the last candidate | would have resulted from allowing every donor 
on the list, was, in June, 1774, appointed to|to follow his individual taste may thus be 
the districts of St. Pancras, Paddington, and avoided. The committee has settled upon a 


'2701. to 1,1501., the windows of medium size 
| costing from 3371. to 3521. Already an offer has 
been accepted to fill up one window. 

Increased Value of Property in Leith.—The 














Chelsea, then villages, supposed to be to the | series of Scripture subjects from the Old and | value of houses and lands has been rapidly 


district surveyor of the value of about 20/.a year | 
each ; and in the year 1824, when at the age of 
eighty-four he vacated these offices, although he 
lived ten years afterwards, Mr. Henry Baker | 


New Testament, each window to have ite special increasing in Leith. Ground suitable for leasing 
subject and no other. Nothing is to be admitted is worth five times more than it was eight or ten 
of a merely legendary character; neither will years ago. Land which then could be leased for 
obtrusive heraldic devices be allowed. The 20l. per acre, readily brings 1001. and upwards 


and Mr. George Gutch were respectively ap-| committee has been called upon to consider two 
pointed to St. Pancras and Paddington. Those points in connexion with the subject,—the era 
gentlemen are still fulfilling the duties. Mr. | ofthe building and the shape of the windows. 
Baker was elected to the office at the early age The building is substantially of the fifteenth 
of 22, so that he, after entering his 50th year’s century, although there are fragments of an 
service, has reached the age of 72, whilst Mr. | earlier date. The windows pat in at the renova. 
Gutch is, we believe, upwards of 80. May both tion of the outer walls forty years ago are of 
these gentlemen eventually eclipse in longevity the Flamboyant style, and therefore in keeping 
their predecessor, Mr. Crunden! Both having! with the century named. The windows are 
been intimate with him, their joint memories divided across about half way up by transoms, 
united to his may, in effect, be said to go back which, although they may not be perhaps in 
to the origin of the Act, a centary ago. | the purest taste, would involve a large expense 

Recently, on the death of Mr. Oke, chief clerk | were they removed. Apart from this, however, 
in the Lord Mayor's Court, it wasdeemed worthy | the transoms will serve a certain artistic end by 
of record that a vacancy had only occurred allowing the introduction of more than one 
two or three times in fifty years. Similarly, we subject. According to the plan approved of by 
consider that but one vacancy (and that not by the committee, each window will contain four 
death) in a hundred years in the district sur- subjects, viz., one stretching across the three 
veyorships above alluded to, is a no less remark- | upper lights, and one occupying each of the three 
able circumstance, and one speaking well for the lower lights. Limited meanwhile to the choir, 
hygiene of the profession as well as for the habits the committee has followed the usual 





and mode of life of its members. 'ment of devoting the windows in that part of 
— n the ma to New Testament subjects. The 

3 | series of Old Testament history will commence 

FROM SCOTLAND. _in the south transept. The committee have been 


Stained Glass.—An influential committee has in consultation with Sir J. Noel Paton and Mr. 
been appointed to supervise the substitution of Hardman as tc the style to be adopted, and they 


stained for the present plain windows in St.| have decided that the designs to be admitted | 


Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, with a view to shall be simple and unostentatious,—not glaring 
making the restoration of the choir of the | or distracting the eye, but with delicate light 
building as complete as possible. It being and shade, well-drawn figures, and asparing but 
likely that the whole of the cathedral will | effective use of colours. All this will be in 
ultimately be opened up similar to pep ale rear acter gsr wg non ee 
Cathedral, the committee have earnestly ocon- | ably to the rules of art. Each will have 
sidered the subject of the stained glass, and to be submitted to the committee. very donor 
have sketched out a plan to which all donors of of a window must be prepared to pay the whole 
memorial windows will be required to conform. expense to be incurred, which will range from 


| at the present time ; and even at the high prices 
of land, building operations are both numerous 
‘and extensive. In Prince Regent-street alone, 
new dwelling-houses which will cost between 
17,0001. and 18,0001. are being erected. 
Altogether, upwards of 200 dwelling-houses 
have been built in Leith daring the past year. 

| A Church Building at a Standstill.—At the 
meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council last 
week, an interesting discussion took place in 
‘reference to the completion of the Trinity 
College Church, which it was decided some time 
|since in the House of Lords, that the Town 
| Council was bound to erect at a certain expendi- 
ture. The Law Committee reported to the 
Council that the cost of the church was not to 
exceed 7,0001., but instead of the church being 
built according to this plan, it had been erected 
according to other plans, and the cost on 
carred for completing the church was about . 
in excess of the 7,000/. In its present unfortunate 
state the church was suffering damage, and 
ought to be completed without delay. They 
recommended that the Council authorise this 
to be done, and the balance of the 700I. to be 
charged against the City’s proper revenue. This 
proposal met with some ition, but those 
who brought it forward st that the “ beauti- 
fal and ornamental church” was going to 
|“ wreck and ruin,” and “the Council were losing 
| a great part of the 7,000/. they had expended. 

| The opposition was based on the fact that the 
|gregstion hemades ought ts mest te 
ves ov 

| deficiency. Ultimately, it was decided by 
ange majority," to pay the 7C0!. and proceed with 
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SANITARY EXHIBITION, GLASGOW. 


and Domestic Appliances 


eee Oe SME oe ele St aseetiony back of the pedestal the 
in block 
Tue third Exhibition of Sanitary, Educational, | chemically 
in connexion with the | tanks (of which there are four, each 

Social Science Congress will take place from the | 250,000 gallons), at one end in a black and filthy 
30th of September to the 10th of October next, | condition, and the clear water flows over a weir | general 
in the Drill Hall, Burnbank, Glasgow. The/at the other end, transparent as spring-water. 
success which attended the two previous exhi- Then yeocipiinte- ip ited ter menne of denatens 
bitions, viz., at Leeds in 1871, and Norwich last | into wooden tanks, 
year, encourages the managing committee to/ gravitation into Milburn’s patent drying-ma- 
look forward to a very large and valuable dis-| chines. The precipitate is constantly in a 
play of scientific and useful appliances coming | state of motion while being 
wi The object | pushed gradually from the end at which it enters 
under the notice of} to the other end, where it falls out of the 


the public generally, and particularly those who; machine in the form of a dry 


following words are 
The sewage, now | inscribed :—* It had eyes lifted up to Heaven ; 
ipi the best of books in his hand; the law of truth 
was written on his lips. It stood as if it pleaded 
with men.” He wears the broad collar and 
costume of the Puritans of his day. 

In the Corn Exchange there were several 
relics exhibited,—Bunyan’s will, found in his 
cottage at Elstow, yellow with age, dated 
December 23rd, 1685, and with signature dis- 
tinct; a page of a church record, written by 
Bunyan himself ; an old-fashioned pint mug, used 
by Bunyan while a prisoner; the walking-stick 
which accompanied him in his itinerations; and 













buildings. 


ing therefrom by 
ied, and is also 


worth 


are interested in social, sanitary,and educational | 60s. to 70s. per ton. This co the pro-| Bunyan’s cottage at Elstow has been restored ; 
questions, the latest scientific liances for| cess. The buildings occupy about two acres of | but original portions of the building still remain, 
improving the public health promoting | land. and in the vestry of Bunyan’s place of worship in 

Bedford the veritable armchair in which ‘‘ Bishop 


following heads :—1. Warming, ventilation, and 
lighting. 2. Cooking and domestic appliances 
and economic apparatus. 3. archi 
ornamentation. 4. Sanitary 
School furnitare and educational 


buildings. 





THE COVENTRY SEWERAGE WORKS. and a hole is then drilled (preferably by a drill- 
THE ceremony of formally opening the new | ing machine) vertically in each piece, from the 
sewerage works at Whitley, erected by the| bottom upwards, at a short distance from the 


General Sewage and Manure Company, Limited, 
for the purpose of dealing with the whole 
of the Coventry took place, as we 
have already tame gS the presence of a 
number of gentlemen concerned in the success 
of the undertaking. The works are now com- 
plete, and in working order. The sewage of 
Coventry amounts to nearly two million gallons 
per day, and the purified water is returned to 
the river, the organic matter which had so re. 
cently fouled it being retained for use as an 
agricultural manure. The process employed is 
that known as the Anderson process,—one 
which, after many years of scientific investiga- 
tion, was discovered and patented by Dr. 
Anderson, of Coventry. The defecating agents 
are vitriol, alumina, and lime ; and Dr. Anderson 
claims for the process the special merits of sim- 
plicity and inexpensiveness. The process has 
been in operation for nearly two years at Nun- 
eaton, where the General Sewage and Manure 
Company bas, through that period, conducted 
many experiments in reference to the purification 
of rivers, and disposal and utilisation of town 
sewage. The first block of buildings entered at 
the new works is termed the chemical and ex- 
tractor works. The sewage passes through this 
block of buildings, emtering it at the extractor 
chamber, a large room containing two of Mr. 
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of buildings called the alkali-works and drying. | be made separately, of solid 
houses. The first block is also provided with | Figs.6 and 7, and driven home in 
i pean. es we de the manufacture | channel. The invention is likely 


of the 





1 , baie, Sees et ee re ee eae 
or “ engineering and | aawwimagtle Pom an re U ted Bi naa 
Siad ere | Lunnen, Dekgiam, ant the Laned Mates, Geengh 
isinfectants. 5. Food and clothing; and 6 the agency of Messrs. L. de Fontainemoreau 
| 1 . The joint is made with great speed and 
comprising models, and plans school | vith little labour. 
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Banyan,” as the Bedfordshire people learned to 

him, sat. Nota ige of the prison 
to which the little blind girl used to go for the 
laces which her father wove remains ; and there 
is, even in Bedford, as we well remember to 
have found when some years ago we personally 
inquired into the subject, doubt as to which was 
the actual prison where Bunyan wrote and 
dreamed. 


A NEW JOINT. 
A metsop for making joints to unite the sides 








THE FEVER ATTACK AT CAIUS COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue report of Dr. Buchanan, of the Medical 
Department of the Local Government Board, on 
this subject, is before us. 

Reviewing, judicially, the whole history, both 
the facts of the outbreak, and all suggested 
explanations of them, he is disposed to think 
the introduction of the fever, and the phenomena 
that were special about it—in fact, for Caius 
College, the cause of the outbreak — has lain in 
contamination of a particular section of the college 
water service :— 

** I would not,” he says, “ be understood to affirm that 
every case, even of those in Tree-court, was directly due 
to that ore cause and to no other; bat it would be safe to 
presume this, I think, for the great majority of the 
attacks, The — inadequacy of @ cause so small 
and occult to explain such a large and crying misfortune 
will be to some ple, I sbould suppose, o Lisivenss to 
an acceptance of this judgment. But in the pathology of 
enteric fever and similar diseases we know that a very 
minute quantity of infectious matter can, under favourable 
circumstances of distribution, produce very large and 
intense results. And, moreover, the present case does 
not stand alone as an instance of the spread of enteric 
fever by means of @ so-called constant water-supply that 
in practice has intermissions in its service,” 

At the time of his visit to Cambridge, he found 
that means of ventilation, Se gaye y | efficient 
aud safe, were being applied to all the college 
drains, and that all minor hazardous or sus. 
picious conditions which had fallen under notice 
were being actively remedied. And now struc- 
tural changes have been made by which, in 
every part of the college, it will in future be 
impossible for any drinking-water to become 
impregnated by sewer-air in the way in which 
it is judged to have been imp last year. 
Special cisterns or service-boxes are being put 
to every water-closet where they were before 
wanting, so that no closet will henceforth be 
supplied from any drinking-water pipe, and 

there cannot henceforth be any suction 
from any closet into any such pipe. After a 
very minute examination of the college, no other 
precaution suggested itself as being required. 


rIG./ 








SCHOOL.BOARD SCHOOLS. 


London.—The opening of London Fields Board 
School took place on the 8th inst. The school 
ia in West-street, on the south side of London 
Fields, Hackney. At the opening there was even 
a larger number of children in attendance than 

ion was provided for. The new 
school, which is built like the others already 
completed, and a view of which was given by us 
from Mr. Robson the architect’s book, on the 30th 
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INAUGURATION OF THE BUNYAN ult.,stands on a space of containing 10,296 
STATUE. . square feet (purchased for 1,4521.), and has been 
Tut Duke of Bedford’s fine statue has, by | built by Mr. Ennor, of road, at 


in all 1,122 children, viz., 343 boys, 359 girls, 
and 420 infants. Adjoining the -room is a 
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ing to understand that the School Board Schools 
were not erected alone for the poor and neglected, 
bat for all classes, and every one had a right to 
send his child to this place for education. The 
belief in special schools no longer existed, and 
now it was advisable to do away with class 
schools. All children were born on an equality, 
and the education given at these schools would 
tend to prove the truth of this maxim. The 
desire of the Legislature was to raise the 
sstandard of education throughout the country ; 
but in doing sothere was nodesire tointerfere with 
the religious prejudices of parents, and therefore 
a clause had been wisely introduced leaving it 
optional with the parents whether their children 
should even be permitted to read the Bible. —— 
The new Board schools in Central-street, St. 
Luke’s,—one of the densest parts of the metro- 
polis,—have been opened by Sir Charles Reed, 
chairman of the Board. The site of the new 
schools contains scarcely 10,000 square feet of 
land, bat the great cost of ground, about 4,2821., 
formed a prohibition against obtaining more. 
The building has been erected by Mr. G. S. 
Pritchard, from the designs of Mr. G. R. Robson, 
the architect to the Board, at a cost of 5,9191., 
or 71. Os. 9d. per head, exclusive of the cost of 
the land. Accommodation is provided for 255 
boys, 248 girls, and 338 infants, or a total of 
Sil children ; and there are in addition a 
teachers’ room, a drawing-class room, and a 
caretaker’s house, besides an enclosed internal 
playground for the use of the infantse.--—The 
committee having received tenders forthe erection 
of a school to provide accommodation for 815 
children on the site in Chatham-gardens, Hack- 
ney, the list of which we gave on the 13th inst., 
recommended the acceptance of the lowest tender, 
that of Mr. Adin Sheffield, of 98, East India-road, 
Poplar, E., amounting to 5,9841. Cost of site, 
2,6801. 138.; cost of building, 71. 68. 10d. per 
head. After some discussion, the report was 
adopted by the Board. 

Bradford.—The new Board schools at Whetley- 
lane are now approaching completion, and have 
been opened for work. ‘They occupy a site near 
the bottom of Whetley-lane, and are meant to 
supply school accommodation for the inhabitants 
of the Girlington district. The total area of the 
schools and playgrounds is over 11,000 yards, 
being more extensive than that of any other of 
the schools now in course of erection by the 
local Board, The cost of the schools, however, 
will be considerably less than that of others 
which occupy far less ground. The school is 
built to accommodate 600 children in three 
departments, viz., 168 boys, 172 girls, and 260 
infants; and the arrangement of the building 
takes somewhat the form of theletter H. Each 
department has, in addition to a large school- 
room, two class-rooms, together with ample 
cloak-room and lavatory accommodation. The 
dimensions of the boys’ and girls’ schoolrooms 
are 55 ft. by 21 ft. each, and of the infante’ 
school 60 ft. by 30 ft., the ave age height of each 
being 25 ft.to the ceiling. The six class-rooms 
vary in size, but will be about 21 ft. by 18 ft. 
The cubic space allotted to each scholar is 248 ft., 
whilst the Government minimum is 80 cubic 
feet per head. The area allowed for each 
scholar is also greater than usual, averaging 
103 superficial feet for each scholar. The walls 
of all the rooms are finished with plinths of 
cleansed ashlar, above which they are lined with 
narrow pitch-pine boarding to the height of 
the window sills, and plastered to the wallplates. 
The floors are laid with pitch-pine boards, and 
the ceilings, which take the form of an arch, 
are boarded, stained, and varnished. The walls 
of the lavatories, cloak-rooms, and lobbies are 
lined with white glazed brick, and the lavatories 
are fitted up with enamelled iron basins with 
slate tops. Hot and cold water is provided to 
each basin. All the internal doorways are of 
cleaned ashlar. Externally, the building is of 
wallstones with ashlar dressings, the style 

Gothic. The main front is parallel with 
pete Pye the two gable ends of the boys’ 
and girls’ schoolrooms, with the tower over the 
entrance to the infants’ school. being the prin- 
cipa) features. The tower is 13 ft. square outside, 
and is crowned with a slated spire, 
ight of 83 ft. from the , 
a two-light open window in 
each face, and the spire is enriched by a band of 
open tracery work, and finished crockets. 
The warming of the building is effected by 
Perkin’s patent hot-water apparatus, 
coils of these pipes, passing through cisterns, 
warm the water for the lavatories. The gas 
pendants are by Messrs. Richard & Co., of 


rising to a 


Coventry; and the W.C.s by Mesers. Macfarlane, 
of Glasgow. The work has been carried out by 
Mesers. James Wilson & Son, from designs of 
Mesers. T. H. & F. Healey, architects, and under 
the superintendence of Mr. A. Wallace, cierk of 
works. The cost of the building, including 
farnishing, boundary walling, architect’s com- 
mission, &c., will amount to about 9,2001, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bournemouth.—A new transept is in course 
of construction at 8t. Peter’s Church, Bourne. 
mouth. The foundation-stone has been laid. 
The work is being execated according to the 


pected to be completed in November next. The 
transept is to have a north and south gable, the 
roof being at right angles with the roof of the 
nave, and will afford additional accommodation 
for 140 persons. The total amount required to 

out this work is 2,2001., of which upwards 
of 1,5001. have already been raised. Mrs. Hale, 
builder, of Salisbury, is the contractor. 

Oxford.—The new church of St. Peter-le- 
Bailey, in New Inn Hall-street, has been conse- 
crated by the Bishop of the Diocese. The old 
parish church, which stood at the corner of the 
New Road and Queen-street, and was incon- 
veniently prominent upon the roadway, was 
pulled Rica some months since, in order to 
carry out the much-needed improvement of 
widening the roadway, towards which the Local 
Board contributed 1,4001. To this has been 
added a large amount collected by public sub- 
scription, but a sum of about 2001, is still required 
to free the church from debt, The church 
having been sufficiently completed some months 
ago, was licensed, but the chancel being now 
completed, the edifice has been consecrated. 
The building consists of a nave of four bays, with 
north and south aisles, a chancel and north 
chancel aisle, and a tower, and south-west of the 
chancel adjoining the east end of the south aisle 
of the nave. It at present accommodates 533 
persons in the nave, nave aisles, and chancel, and 
contains space for farther accommodation in the 
chancel aisle for from 20 to 30 people. The 
peculiar feature in the new church is a chamber 
in the first-floor of the tower, which is groined, 
and opens with an arch into the chancel, occu- 
pying the position in which, in some old churches, 
a minstrel’s gallery was introduced. Thischamber 
serves for the accommodation of some of the 
monuments from the old church, which have 
been preserved. Some few brasses which re- 
mained in the old church are placed in the 
chancel-floor of the present building. The font, 
which is an imitation of the ancient font in Win- 
chester Cathedral, and was presented to the old 
church some years back, is also transferred to 
the new charch. The site of the building is 
somewhat circumscribed. A stained-glass win- 
dow, executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, from designs by Mr. Henry Holiday, fills 
the tracery at the east end of the church. Ex. 
ternally, the chief feature is the tower, which 
rises to a height of 82 ft., the only elaborate 
details therein being the traceried parapet and 
the niche in the eastern side, containing a fi 
of St. Peter. The style of the church is English 
Gothic of the fourteenth century, and it has been 
the aim of the architect not only to preserve a 
strictly English character in his work, but, as far 
as possible, to give it a specially local appearance 
by the following of Oxford architectural prece- 
dents. In the destruction of the old church of 
St. Peter-le-Bailey, which was built in its present 
form in the last century, remains were found in 
the heart of the walls of architectural details 
varying in date from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
centuries, The present church is built partly of 
the material of the old fabric, and partly with 
new stone from the Box Ground quarries. It is 
heated by a hot-water apparatus, supplied by 
Mr. D. O. Boyd. The entire cost of the church 
will have amounted to over 6,0001. The architect 
is Mr. Basil Champneys, of London. The clerk 
of the works was Mr. William Burgess. The 
contractors were Messrs. Honour & Castle, of 
Oxford. 

Oldham, — The foundation-stones of a new 
church and schools at Glodwick, Oldham, have 
been laid. The church, which is to be named 
St. Mark, will cost about 7,0001., and it is being 
erected at the sole cost of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lees ; while the expense of the school building, 


and | over 1,6001., will be met by Mr. James Collinge. 


Emmington.—The parish church has been 


This church, achancel, 





re-opened. of 
nave, and roofed tower, dates about the four- 


teenth century, and is mostly of the Decorated 
style of axehiecture. A year since the restora. 
tion work was commenced, under the Messrs. 
Holland, builders, Thane. The design of the 
chancel was given by the late Mr. C. Buckeridge, 
of Oxford and London, architect, and this part 
of the building has, since his death, been super. 
intended by Mr. Pearson, architect, London. 
Kingsnorton.—The tower has been i 
. The roof, the nave, and 


original design of Mr. G. E. Street, and is ex- | taking 


The restoration committee suggest that, in order 
to complete their plans, the western doorway 
should be rebuilt, also an ber, and 
that the floor in the nave and aisles should be 
suitably laid. The amount expended on these 
objects is 3,1761. In addition, ns connected 
with the church have presented painted windows 
in the south aisle, and one in the recently-dis- 
covered Norman window in the chancel; carved 
figures of the Saviour and St. John, in the empty 
niches of the tower, and carving of the corbels 
supporting the nave, roof, &c. The floor around 
the chancel and the font has been decorated. 
These gifts were made at an outlay of 6001. It 
is estimated that about 8001. are necessary to 
complete the designs, and a committee has been 
formed to complete the proposals. 

Hwish, Devon.—The parish church of St. 
James-the-Less, in the village of Huish, has 
been re-opened, after having been almost entirely 
rebuilt, at the cost of Lord Clinton, as a memo- 
rial to members of his family. The only portion 
of the old edifice now remaining is the tower, 
The new building is in the Early Decorated 
style, and consists of, in addition to the tower, 
a chancel, nave, south aisle, organ-chamber, 
and vestry. The whole of the exterior fabric 
is of local stone, with dressings of Tisbury stone, 
the tracery anti mullions of the windows and 
buttresses being of the same material. The in- 
terior of the church is of stone from the Ham 
Hill quarries. The nave is divided from the 
aisle by an arcade of arches, supported on 
circular columns, with bases. All the 
windows are of stained glass, with clear 
figures, and were designed and supplied by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell. In the north wall are 
three windows, of two lights each. The figures 
in the first are Aaron and Elijah (priest and 
prophet) ; in the seoond, St. Paul and St. Barna- 
bas (Apostle of the Gentiles and Son of Consola- 
tion); and in the third, St. Boniface and St. 
Petrock. The second window was presented to 
the church by the rector and his family, as a 
memorial to a deceased brother. The first win- 
dow in the chancel contains a representation of 
the Annunciation. The principal, or east win- 
dow, is of five lights, with figures of St. Jamee- 
the.Less (patron saint of the church), the Virgin 
Mary, our Saviour on the Cross, St. John the 
Divine, and St. Andrew. The third window in 
the chancel contains @ representation of the Re- 
surrection. In the south aisle there are five 
windows, representing respectively, (1) events 
after our Lord’s and the Ascen- 
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houses, occupied 
parish in which new church is situated has 
now from 17,000 to 18,000 inhabitants. The 
church, with three schoolhouses and parsonage, 
forms one of the wost complete and compact 
ecclesiastical establishmenis in this city or 
neighbourhood. The chureh is in the Early 
English style. The nave and side aisles, 93 ft. 
by 59 ft., are separated by five pointed arches on 
each side, surmounted by a lofty clearstory with 
coupled windows. The tower and spire at the 


end, which illustrate in stained glass the deca- 
logue of St. James, the windows of the aisles, 
clearstory, and transept are of tinted glass in 
geometrical designs—the whole of the glass being 
manufactured by Messrs, Edmundson & Sons, of 
Manchester. The outlay on land and buildings 
is 26,0001. to 27,0001. The church affords accom. 
modation for upwards of 800 persons, fully 
one-half unappropriated. The architect is Mr. 
J. Lowe, of Manchester, and the execution of the 
work has been superintended by Mr. R. L. Cor- 
lett, who has acted as clerk of the works 
throughout. The contractors for the charch 
and parsonage were Messrs. Ellis & Hinchliffe, 
and those for the schools and dwelling-houses 
were Messrs. Crellin & Bailey—both of Man. 
chester. The land, church, and other buildings 
are the gift of Mr. Charles P. Stewart, of the 
Atlas Works, Manchester, 








THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS BILL 
IN COMMITTEE, 


At the sitting of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Thursday, the 18th inst., on 
the Metropolitan Buildings Bill, witnesses were 
called by Mr. Mackrell, who appeared for the 
wholesale and retail traders of London, and 
also for the Builders’ Society, with the object of 
showing that several of the clauses in the Bill 
were objectionable. 

The first witness examined by Mr. Mackrell 
was Sir Sydney Waterlow, M.P., chairman of 
the Artizans’ Improved Dwellings Company. He 
said that from an experience of ten years his 
company found that those tenements were much 


more sought after where the lation was 
dense than in any other part, therefore they 
were confining their operations much more to the 


centre of London than they did when they first 
commenced building. The cost of land in the 


of buildings much higher than might be necessary 
in other parts in order to enable them to obtain a 
remunerative rate of interest. They did not find 
that the top stories were more difficult to let 
than the bottom stories ; on 


| 


all 
venient ; and he would submit to the Committee 
as the result of his experience during the last 
few years, that if the walls from the f 
to the chimney-pote were of @ proper thickness, 





the working classes, and the | wall of the buildings, and consequently persons | to or dissenting from the proposal, but he thought 


might go up and down the staircases with the | it would be a great trouble to the inhabitants of 
whole building in flames, and persons on the top| the is if, for such an alteration, they 
were quite as safe as any one living on the} had to memorialise the Board of Works, or had 
ground-floor, because when they were once out- | to go out of their own district. 

side the wall of the building, and on the stair.| Oross-examined by Mr. Philbrick.—He was 
case, they might ascend and with perfect | aware that in all streets which had become new 
immunity from fire; and therefore the question | streets since 1862 they could not build to a 
of protecting the inhabitants from fire did not | height above 50 ft. unless they set back to the 
arise where they insisted upon external stair- | extent to which they e that 60 ft.; bat 
cases in cases where the buildings were occupi was not sufficiently high 


by a large number of persons. Their hig 
block of buildings was at the back of Grosvenor- | of houses much higher in old streets, and he did 
square. That was 65 ft. high, and contained | not find any material objection toit. He thought 
seven stories. in a 40 ft. street ht to be permitted to 
ae Re go higher than 50 e should think 65 ft. 
for any restriction in the room ee gee pes high in a 40 ft. street a fair ordinary limit, sub- 
the walls are properly constructed, and if ject to a power with the Metropolitan Board to 
is ® proper arrangement for the escape of | permit a greater height in cases where they 
persons in case of fire. thought the circumstances would justify it. He 
Examination by Mr. Mackrell continued :—/| thought some public authority should have the 
In addition to habitations his experi e power to allow the limit to be increased in a fit 
to premises for the purposes of trade. While in | case, because it was impossible to tell what new 
business he had some experience, 






























turing purposes. They were burnt down once, and 
from other causes he had had that experience. 
Recently his brothsrs had consulted him with 
reference to new buildings, the tenders for which 
were to be opened the following day. They 
were to be erected at the height of 74 ft. from 
the pavement to the parapet, and they had been 
arranged so that there might be the same 
facilities as ed protection of life from fire, 
which he had with reference to the 
model lodging-houses. There was no staircase 
inside the walls of the buildings. He had a 
strong feeling that in all cases where there 
ha 


contemplated by the Bill ; but some public 
authority should have the power of determining 
whether they would be safe if so constructed, or 
whether they would be dangerous. 

Sir James Hogg.—I think as to the height of 
the rooms in your model buildings, you never 
have any less 8 ft. 6 in. ? 

Witness.—That is the lowest; 8 ft. 6 in. is the 
minimum, 

Sir James Hogg.—You think, that for the 
health of the inhabitants, that that is theminimuam 
which should be allowed ? 

Witness.— We have thought that ought to be 
the minimum, because if we had thought a less 
height would be sufficient to admit of proper 
sanitary arra ts we should not have gone 
to that height, because economy is a most 
im t matter with us. 

James Hogg.— You have said that you do 
not think it wise to have internal communi. 
cations ? 

Witness.—I think they should be restricted as 
far ascan be, except with the consent of the 
public authority, where a case is made out fairly 
for internal communication. 

Sir James Hogg.— You would prefer access by 
an external staircase ? 

Witness.— My experience is strongly in favour 
of that course of action, and my brothers have 
experience of a building so constructed, and 
they are so satisfied with it that they are going 
to spend 100,0001. on a to be con- 
structed on the same plan. 

Mr. Samuda.—With regard to warehouses you 
have told us that you consider that a restriction 
might pone fae properly be put upon the 
cubical contents 

Witness.—I think sach restrictions ought to 
be put. 


were large cubical contents in manufacturing 
premises, they ought to be compelled to have 
external staircases, both on account of safety 
in case of fire, and in order to prevent up and 
down ventilation; because if one room 

fire, if the ventilation was laterally, the 
would not increase in anything like the ratio 
that it would if it was stim an upward 
draught coming up the staircase. The fire was 
fed by the staircase, and increased at a tremen- 
dous rate compared with what it would do if it 
was only fed laterally from the windows on either 
side. edid not say that he would not, to some 
extent, restrict the cubical contents of build- 
ings, but he thought that where arrangements 
were made for external staircases, larger cubical 
contents might be allowed. The trades of the 
metropolis required very much larger premises 
than they did ten or twenty years ago, as busi- 
ness was carried on on a larger scale. There 
was no doubt in his mind that the tendency of 
business was to concentrate itself into the hands 
of a few people, and the establishments were 


might be ‘given to district in| restriction to buildings not of the warehouse 
snalteets of: Getall He thought they should/ class; such as, for instance, manufactories, or 
have wers to interfere where | banks, or chambers ? 


Witness.—I think 300,000 cubic feet is quite 
sufficient for any bank or building oocupied for 
business. 


Mr. Benjamin Hannen, of the firm of Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen, builders, was amongst the 
witnesses called and examined by Mr. Mackrell. 
He said he was chairman of the Central Associa- 
tion of Master Builders, and one of the Special 
Committee of the Builders’ Bociety, to whom 
the Bill had been referred. Along with the 


and some means of preventing materials other members of the committee he had taken 
used which were unfit for the construction of | great pains to examine the provisions of the Bill 
buildings if safety was to be regarded as an/ with a view to bringing about such legislation 


, he did 
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considerable experience of them, because occupier would not be allowed to remove a 
buildings his company had erected were almost “ge one” gr ge ghana amo oaggy nar pen 
in every part of the metropolis, and had found that parapet too heavy. He had no 
therefore come in contact with certainly the| particular objection to it. It would be « 
eipeetiy 60 he GA Senn Eee aa oe ie t as regarded pro. 
the metropolis. He thought alterations not/| tection from fire, therefore that he should 

remove it altogether would be objectionable. 
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4 eo. The witness, in rep! to Mr. Mackrell, | structed would be « better way of arriving at 
i out his Cpjections to several clauses the object the Board appeared to sim et then By 

in the Bill. There were one or two objections limiting the cubical contents the should 

, te Clause 17 with reference to the adaptation | contain. That was generally the 
of d building for the purpose of a ware- | objection to the clause. Assuming that there 
house, factory, or workshop. He considered that | was a limit and a dispensing power in the 


that clause should be limited so as not to apply Board, having to 
to cases of small buildings. The clause at stake in q of this kind, he could not 


5 
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class was “warehouse, factory, manufactory, | might be cases in which an adverse decision of 
brewery, or distillery,” but a manufactory was | the Bostd with to could 
not included in.clause 17. He wanted to know not be carried on with the restrictions imposed 

why there should be a difference under the Act | upon it might operate to annihilate such trades. 
; between a factory and a manufactory, because If the trade could not be carried on except 
| under clause 17 a manufactory need not be buildings of a greater capacity than the 
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, altered to be in conformity with the Act, but e cubic feet, and if the Board refused to give| business, having small factories, as compared 
factory must. It was necessary to define the permission for the extended space, the trade of | with large ones. I think we ought to be put in 
difference between a factory and a manufactory, course could not be carried on, and as special some way with the brewers and en ; that 

otherwise the clause was not intelligible. The | difficulties might arise, he thought there ought we ought to have the opportunity of having 


' walls of those buildings might have to be altered, | to be some appeal from the decision 
because they would come under the warehouse| Board. As he read the Bill, there 
class; and the question was, what was the dif. | security for questions of construction being 
ference between a manufactory and s factory ?| with by a competent surveyor. There was 
because, if it was a manufactory, it did not come | clause which said that egies yeaa 
within the clause ; but, if it was a factory, it was required under the Bill be 
came within the clause. The other question | by a district surveyor, or even & surveyor of 
was with regard to the conversion of houses in| Board. Without any clause to that effect 
neighbourhocds that were declining, such as 
} many at the East End of London, where there | any person to whom tkey might delegate 
were dwelling-houses at the present time let off| work, to go and exercise @ supervision. 
in different floors to small working jewellers, Bill nowhere said that the district surveyor 
straw-bonnet makers, and so on, Under this | any position at all. Everything was done in 
clause, as it stood, it would be impossible, with. | name of the Board, What the Builders’ Society 
out subjecting the proprietor to a fine, for him | thought was, that there should be some provision 
‘ to let any portion of that house for those pur- | that the work of supervision should be ex 
poses, unless he had previously altered the walls by the persons now holding the 
go that they should be in conformity with the | district surveyors, who, after the Bill, if i 
Act with regard to warehouse buildings ; there| would be the surveyors to the Board. As re. 
4 should be limitations to that. It might be said | garded clause 70, limiting the height of buildings, 
that it should not apply to buildings below a| they should be glad in streets over certain 
certain size: that was one way of dealing with width, say over 50 ft. wide, that there should be 
it. Healso saw an objection to clause 25, to the | no restriction, but that was not actually o 
effect that when once part of « wall was used as builder’s question; it was a property-owner’s 
a party-wall, the whole of itshould become so. It | question. 
was clearly not necessary that a party-wall should| At the close of Mr. Hannen’s examination the 
be a party-wall beyond the point where it was used | Committee adjourned until Tuesday. 
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of iron doors. At our interviews with the super- 
intending architect, we pointed out to him the 
absurdity of this thing, which they do not appear 
to have altered. 

Mr. Philbrick.—We have purposely not altered 


i 


for self-closing! I never saw such a thing, nor 
did any of my brother builders. It would be 
dangerous. It would knock anybody down. 
There are so many minute things of that sort in 
these schedules that they ought, I think, to be 





as such. With respect to cubical contents, as At the sitting of the Committee on Tuesday,| The Chairman.— Were your t 
builders they were of course glad to find that | Mr. George Francis Trollope was examined by | built under the present Building Act ? 
there was to be an extension; but at the same Mr. Mackrell. He said he was a member of the| Witness.—Our were built the 


' time they did not admit that there was any firm of Trollope & Sons. He was a member of 
necessity for the restriction as to cubical | the Builders’ iety, which comprised all the 
contents at all. It applied to them more leading builders of the is; and he was | there. On the part of the builders we desire to 
particularly with regard to their own premises. | also a memver and vice- t of the Central | say that one provision in this Act we think very 
So far as the construction of the buildings was Association of Master Builders, which comprised good—that assessors should be 
concerned, that was a question for the owners of about 300 or 400 members. He said he generally | advise magistrates. We have had to go before 
property, more than builders; bat this clause | agreed with Mr. Hannen in the views which he magistrates occasionally, and we the 
applied to witness’s firm as builders, with regard | had il. He i 
to their own premises, and the limiting of the| thought Mr. Hannen’s evidence fairly repre- | stand even the present Building Act, i 
cubical contents, or making them divide one sented the opinion of the Builders’ Society and | poin 
building vertically, was a matter of very son- of the Central Association 
siderable inconvenience to them. Their 
business required that they should have great thought that 
facilities with regard to both for 
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Leisure Hour, speaking of Olney, says :—“ Hun- 
dreds of visitors from nse ge make 
ilgrimage there every year. summer- 
—* immortalised in Cowper's Letters, and in 
‘The Task,’ is covered all over with names of 
visitors, many of them from across the Atlantic. 
Many of these visitors must be wealthy, and 
a well afford some generous help in the 
work, seeing that both the living and the parish 
are poor. It is not the name of Cowper alone, 
thongh iteelf a host, that endears and consecrates 
Olney. The Rev. John Newton, whose ‘Cardi- 
phonia,’ and whose Letters, bright with the 
Christian truth and balmy with the earnest love 
that pervades them, is best known to us as curate 
of Olney. Good old Thomas Scott, the commen. 
tator, also for four years laboured in this place. 
The vicar, then ron-resident, was the Rev. Moses 
Browne, a disciple of Izaak Walton, as well as 
@ zealous ‘fisher of men.’ In the preface of a 
little book, Moses Browne tells us that he 
brought up in the vicarage of Olney a family of 
ten children, and that he never had an income of 
more than forty pounds in his life! His fishing 
in the Ouse must have been a business as well 
as a pleasure and recreation for the poor man. 
The Kev. Henry Gauntlett, author of a practical 
and devotional commentary on the Revelation, 
the Rev. Dr. Langley, and the present incumbent, 
the Rev. J. P. Langley, have kept up the evan- 
gelical succession, and maintained the worthy 
traditions of the place. Surely there are many 
who, if they knew that the church in which 
these good men ministered and worshipped now 
sadly needs restoration, would deem it a privilege 
to send some help towards so good a work.’’—— 
“The Royal Academy and the Hanging Com. 
mittee,” is the title of a pamphlet (Whitfield, 
Strand), attacking the Academy for the treat- 
ment outsiders have received on the present 
occasion. Without taking on ourselves the de. 
fence of the hanging committee, we must say 
that the writers of this pamphlet appear to have 
overshot the mark; for if they are to be believed, 
we really have no painters at all, to speak of, 
either in or out of the Academy. 








Wiscellanee, 


Inauguration of a Memorial at Shrews- 
bury.—The memorial in front of the General 
Railway Station, Shrewsbury, erected to the 
memory of the late William James Clement, 
a local celebrity, by public subscription, 
and just completed, has been i rated. 
It is after the Byzantine school archi- 
tecture, and is the design of Mr. John Gibbs, 
of London and Leamington. At the base 
on each side is a tier of three steps, which lead 
to four semicircular drinking - fountains, each 
having a canopy; and above the whole of these, 
in broken lines, is the chief base of the structure, 
the detaile of which, and of every other part, 
are bold, as are also the various pieces of carv- 
ing which adorn it. There are large panels 
above the fountains, in one of which is a 
bronze medallion portrait of the late Mr. 
Clement, by Mr. J. Darham, A.R.A., of London, 
while in another of these is the inscription. 
Above is a cornice with moulded and carved 
details, and upon it are four ornamental 
gables, having carved and emblazoned shields in 
them bearing the arms of the borough, the arms 
of the Royal Free Grammar School, and those of 
the late Mr. Clement. The adjacent portion of 
the memorial is the upper base, parts of which 
fill up the angles of the gables named, and from 
which rises an obelisk-like form having orna- 
mental bands at five stages on each side. The 
memorial is about 40 ft. high. The work was 
executed by Mr. Dodson. 


Monumental Pillar to the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Paget.—The Scarborough Gazette says :— 
“It will be remembered that in October last, a 
melancholy occurrence took place on Filey Brig. 
We refer to the drowning of Mr. Charles Paget 
and Mrs. Paget, who were suddenly Iphed 
Fone nering Over the rocks, on @ fine y, not 
or & moment suspecting danger. By way of 
recording the event and of giving nomen to 
parties visiting the famous projection, the 
members of Mr. Paget's family recently com- 
missioned Mr. William Dove, of that , to 
@xecute a monumental pillar to be placed on the 
spot. The work is just en 
seen at Mr. Dove's yard in etery-road, It 
is a marble pillar, neat and n, with an in- 
ecription—the letters of whic are of lead, let 
{eto the marble, for durability.” 





of York has distributed the medals and prizes to 
the successful students of ihe Female School of 
Art, Bloomsbury. The distribution took place 
in the Theatre of the Museum of Geology, 
Jermyn-street. The report of the committee 
stated that there were 194 students on the 
books, the largest number yet attained. One of 
the principal premiums, 301, to head-masters 
and mistresses of a school of art, had been 
awarded to the head-mistress of the school, Miss 
Gann. Her Majesty had purchased a life-study in 
chalk, by Alice Hanslip. The Gilchrist trustees 
had granted in connexion with this school a 
scholarship of 151. a year, tenable for two years. 
The winners of prizes in the competitions with 
all the schools in the kingdom were named; and 
besides these more than sixty prizes and certi- 
ficates were distributed to the pupils of the 
school. After the distribution of the prizes, and 
the Archbishop’s address, Mr. J. C. Horsley, 
R.A., alluded to the great progress made in art. 
education. Last year, he remarked, 180,000 
works of art had been sent in from the different 
art-schools; 91,000 of these had been received 
for examination, 1,200 had received local pri 
and 1,600 had been selected for nati com- 
petition, of which 190 had been awarded prizes. 


Excavations in Greece.— Professor Mylonas 
of Athens, whose assistance the Prussian Govern- 
ment has secured for its excavations proposed 
at Olympia, has recently made (according to the 
Levant Herald) a general survey of the places 
where the excavatiors are to take place, and 
fixed his choice upon the site of the Temple of 
Jupiter, from which the French on an earlier 
occasion removed some beautiful sculptures to 
the Louvre, and the slope of Mount Kroneos, 
taking in the Grove Altis (Pelasgian for aldos, 
i.e. lucus) the stadium, and the hippodrome. In 
the latter site Pausanias records seeing thou- 
sands of statues and figures, but at present all is 
covered with earth, one solitary pedestal only 
rising from the soil, showing on its surface the 
marks of feet which once supported a figure. 
The République Francaise publishes a letter from 
Athens, endeavouring to show that the treaty of 
the Greek Govérnment with Prussia might, from 
a poy artistic point of view, embarrass con- 
siderably, if not entirely annihilate, the French 
school in that city. One of the articles of the 
convention says,—“ Germany reserves the exclu- 
sive right, for five years from the date of 
discovery, of taking impressions or mouldings 
ef objects found without her co-operation.” 


The Sewers of lebone.— We learn 
that the surveyor, Mr. Tomkins, is at the present 
time engaged in a ee i ion of all 
the sewers in Marylebone parish. Dr. Whitmore 
writes as to these sewers,—I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, from my own personal knowledge, 
that there are many which will be found to 
require @ considerable amount of cleansing, 
repairing, and, I may add, structural alteration, 
before they can be declared to be in a 
sanitary condition, In a part of St. Mary’s dis- 
trict some of the sewers are very foul, and one 
or two I could name are but little better than 
large elongated cesspools ; much of this is owing 
to the want of the new sewer on the south side 
of Marylebone-road, extending from York-place 
to the Yorkshire Stingo, the necessity for which 
I ventured to suggest at least three years ago, 
and which is now so urgently needed, that unless 
it is constructed without further delay it is not 
improbable that the health of the inhabitants 
of that particular district may become very 
seriously affected.” 

Gifts to the Public.—A from San 
Francisco, dated the 4th instant, states that the 
act of James Liek giving almost the whole of 
his property to the public has excited much 
comment. He gives 700,000 dols. to the con- 
structor of the largest and best telescope in the 
world, for the observatory at Lake Tahoe; 
420,000 dole. for public monuments; 150,000 
dols. for public baths in the city ; 100,000 dols, 
for the Old Ladies’ Home; 10,000 dols. to the 
Society for the Protection of Animals; 25, 
dols. to the Ladies’ Protection and Relief Society ; 
10,000 dols. to the Mechanics’ Li 3 25,000 


dols, for the erection of a bronze monument to 
the author of the “ Star-spangled Banner” ; 
300,000 dols. for the endowment of a school of 
mechanical arts in California; and the residue, 





in excess of 1,780,000 dols., to the Pioneer 
Society. He makes am for his 
relatives, and reserves a and 25,000 


dols. per annum for himself. 


| Female School of Art.—The Archbishop 


Library 
dols. to the Protestant Orphan Asylum; 150,000 | churches 





basement. A named Barnes, 

rescued and to St. Bartholomew's Hos. 
pital, suffering injuries and a 
fractured thigh. unfortunate labourer 


A New Station on the Liverpool 
Southport Railway.—In 1865 about 300 acres 
of land upon the sea-shore at Blundell Sands 
were set apart for building purposes, and a 
design was prepared by Mr. T. Mellard Reade, 
civil engineer, of Li Roads were formed 
and steps taken to develope the various parts of 
the ial arrangements having been 
made with regard to the sanitary requirements 
of the district, Since that period many detached 
and semi-detached residences have been erected ; 
and a new station about a mile nearer Southport 
than Crosby to be called the “ Hall-road Station,” 
is being constructed. The works have been in 
progress for some time, and it is expected the 
station will very shortly be opened. From this 
building a will be constructed to Crosby 
Hall, the residence of Colonel Blundell. When 
the new station is completed the estate will be 
farther developed to the extent of nearly one 
mile towards Southport, and to the depth of 
about 700 yards or about 150 acres. 
Improvement in Plymouth.— Drinking and 
other fountains have been constructed in Tavis. 
tock-road, and the reservoirs have been thrown 
open, The Western Morning News, however, 
asks what reason there is why the tap or vent of 
the drinking-fountain has been, after a lapse of 
two days from its being put up, deprived of the 
bronze.work which bore as an inscription the 
toast which has been handed down from 
tion to generation in honour of Sir i 
Drake :—“ May he who gave us water never want 
wine.” Every one can see, says our authority, 
that the wholesome aspiration that the descend- 
ants of Drake may “never want wine” is based 
on the strictest total abstinence principles, inas- 
much as it goes further than merely saying 
“ May they never drink wine,” but invokes upon 
them the blessing of never even desiring it. 
Certainly some explanation should be given as 
to why @ hope so salutary and well expressed 
should not be handed down to posterity as the 
deliberate wish of the Corporation of Plymouth. 

Ventilation of the House of Commons.— 
By means of the new air-machine in the House 
of Commons a constant supply of air, cooled 
to any required degree even in the warmest 
weather, can be supplied, it is stated, at 
the rate of from 60,000 to 90,000 gallons 
per minute. The House contains about 900,000 
gallons of air, so that when the apparatus 
is working at its maximum it is possible to 
renew the air without sensible draught every 
six minutes. Previously, when the windows 

aad to rush in at escape 

in part throngh the roof without i a 
ga supply for the occupants of the chamber. 
temperature then rose, and the result was 
directly the reverse of what wasexpected. The 
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Labourers’ and Artizans’ Dwellings.— 
The Bill bearing the names of Sir Percy Burre 
and Mr. Cunliffe Brooks, which has been intro- 


: 1 its 
and artizans’ dwelli Ite ble states 
that there is a great the supply of 
suitable dwellings the moral and 


physical improvement, for utilising the 
labour and industry of labourers and artizans. 
The Bill, which is a very 


Gift of a Church at Wakefield.—Mrs. 
Disney a aeons eee e 


The Aquarium 
from designs by Mr. Birch, C.E., who designed 
the Brighton Aquarium. The works will be 
constructed by Messrs. Kirk & Parry, of Slea- 
ford, the contractors for the Scarborough and 
Whitby Railway. The site of the aquarium is 
the Old Horse and Carriage Stand, well known 
to all visitors to Scarborough, and the intention 
is to excavate the whole of this space and the 
adjoining roads, which will give a site of wide 
area. Over the buildings a wide carriage-road 


about 70,0001., and operations 
as soon as the ground can be cleared. 


Luton Hoo Park.—The mansion belonging 
to Mr, J. G, Leigh, of Luton Hoo Park, bas 
lately undergone extensive alterationsand repairs, 
of which is the adaptation 
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|  Darham Cathedral.—We understand, says 


| the Academy, that Sir Gilbert Scott is about to 
undertake some alterations in Durham Cathedral. 


He proposes to erect a open choir-screen, 
and to re-arrange the stalls so that the back 
row shall be brought in front of the piers, instead 
of being between them, as is now the case. Their 
present position dates only from about the year 
1845, when the Jacobean -sereen was re- 
moved. The organ will ly be divided, 
The old stall ends—very rich and interesting 
examples of the carving of Charles I.’s time— 


Stowmarket.—The foundation-stone of the 
new Institute was laid on Friday, June 12th, by 
the Lady Frances Pettiward, in the presence of 
Lord John Hervey, the Mayor of Ipswich, and 


t,/the principal inhabitants. The building com- | ;}, 


prises lecture-hall to accommodate 550, with 
suitable retiring-rooms, reading-room, library, 
and chess-room. The design is of simple Gothic 
style, the front of white brick with y arches 
and bands. The design was selected in com. 
petition, and is by Mr. H. Lovegrove, of the 
Adelphi, London; and the contract has been 
undertaken by Messrs. Andrews & Son and Mr. 
John Crowe, of Stowmarket. 

Chinese Contractors.—Otago is sacred to 
Scotchmen. Here is a story which, besides 
being good, is true in illustration of the fact. 
The other day tenders were wanted for some 
public work in Otago. One Macpherson was 
successful. Mr. Macpherson was oe 
invited to attend and complete his contract. To 


| the amazement of all the officials, a full.blooded 


erson ?” asked the 


Chinaman with a noble pig-tail put in an appear- 
clerk. “Me!” replied John, “ How came you 


;| to be called Macpherson?” ‘'Oh, nobody get 
answered 


nothing in Otego if he not a Mac,” 
the unabashed Celestial. 

Mr. Philip Cunliffe Owen has been 
nominated to the direction of the Museum 
Division of the Educational Department. The 
duties of the new office comprise the superin- 
tendence of the South Kensington and Bethnal. 
green Museums, and we think the public is to be 
congratulated on the appointment. If Mr. Owen 
shows the same qualities at South Kensington 
and Bethnal-green which secured him the 
appreciation of those who knew him at Vienna, 
we can hardly doubt the appointment will give 

Mr. Nesfield.—Dr. Lankester held an inquest 
on the body of Mr. Arthur Markham Nesfield, 
aged thirty-three, a land architect, lately 
living at 7, Dorset-square, ’s Park. On 
Tuesday before last deceased was riding a horse 
belonging toa relative,and was seen going towards 
St. John’s Wood, when the horse started, and 
went off at the rate of sixteen miles an hour, 


accidental death, and expressed regret at the 
loss society had sustained by his unexpected 
death. 

The Cadiz Waterworks.—These works, we 
see from advertisements in the daily papers, are 
now nearly completed, and are iniere tested 
before opening in afew weeks. The directors 
expect a net annual income of 49,4201, They 
ativertise an issue of 335 eight per cent. first 

debenture bonds of 1001. each, the 
balance of 100,0001. first mortgage, seoured by 
a first charge on the entire undertaking and 
property of the Company. The interest on the 


of 
. catlce Gebsatare capital is stated to. bo enly 


8,0001. per annum. 


or restored at a cost e 5001. since the 
year 1840, and showing also, as as ponsible, 
the ‘expenditure in each case, sources 
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Window for St. Giles’s, 

.— There is a tion to erect some 
memorial of the Rev. C. H. Travers, on his resig- 
nation of the living of St. Giles’s, Reading. At 
a ing of the Committee of the Church 
Board, it has been unanimously resolved that the 
memorial shall take the form of a stained glass 
window, to be erected in the south transept of 
St. Gilea’s Church. The amount required is esti- 
mated at about 3001., and nearly a third of the 
sum has already been promised. 


The Opening of Leicester-square.— A 
letter was read at the last meeting of the Me. 
tropolitan Board of Works from Mr. Albert 
Grant, M.P., asking the Board to fix Thursday, 
the 2nd of July, for the transfer of Leicester. 
square tothe public, and enclosing a code of 
laws which he had prepared for the regulation of 

square as soon as it is thrown open as a 
place of public recreation. After some remarks 
from members, the request was agreed to. 


The New Colonial and Home Offices.— 
The whole of the wrought-iron riveted girders 
and rolled beams for these buildings, described 
by us last week, amounting to over 354 tons 
in weight, were supplied by Messrs. Matt. T. 
Shaw & Co. The same firm supplied something 
like 3,000 tons of ironwork for the large ware- 
house built for the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Co. at Blackfriars. 


The Proposed New Municipal Buildings 
in Reading.—Mr. Clarke, of Bath, one of the 
tenderers, in 1872, for the work, having, on 
application now, required an advance upon the 
amount of his tender, the Town Council have 
resolved to apply to Messrs, J. Parnell & Son, of 
Rugby, to execute the works for 8,4651, 9s., the 
amount of their tender of 1872. 


4 New Roman Catholic Church in Lon- 
don.—The R. C. Archbishop of Westminster, 
assisted by a great number of Roman Catholic 
clergy, has laid the foundation stone of a new 
church in the Fulham-road. The church is to 
be dedicated to “the Sacred Heart of Jesus and 
His Immaculate Mother,” and will be in con- 
nexion with St. Mary’s Priory. 

Site for the Mint.—The site which the 
Government are prepared to recommend to Par- 
liament as the best on which to place the Mint, 
on its removal from Tower-hill, is the piece of 
land on the north bank of the Thames, between 
the gas-works at Blackfriars and the Temple. 

A Brickfield ‘decided to be a Factory.— 
The Sittingbourne magistrates have fined Mr. G. 
Smeed, one of the largest brickmakers in the 
kingdom, for employing a girl under sixteen 
years of age. This decision was based on the 









assumption that a brickfield is a factory 
within the meaning of the Act, 


Real Property Assessments.— Returns have 
just been issued as to assessments on real pro- 


of | perty from 18165 to 1873. Last year the gross 


estimated rental was 132,453,8701.; the rateable 
value, 112,317,6031., according to the poor-rate 
assessment. 

Pall of Floor. — A terrible accident has 
occurred at Syracuse, in the State of New York. 
ee kg d a church gave way during oe 
estival, killing four persons and injuring ane 
hundred, 

Bphesus.—A fresh cargo of antiquities from 
Ephesus has arrived at the British Museum, and 
they are now unpacked. 

The Institute Conversazione.—The An. 
nual Conversazione will be held in Conduit-street 
on Wednesday, the 8th of July. 














TENDERS 


For new Board schools for the Hundon Schoo! Board, 
Suffolk, Mr. Frank Whitmore, architect :— 
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Chelmsford Union. Mr. Frank Whitmore, architect :— 
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THE BUILDER. 
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